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ECLECTIC  REVIEW, 

Fok  march,  1836. 


Art.  1. — 1.  A  Beacon  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  By  Isaac  Crewdson. 
12mo.  pp.  155.  Price  London,  1835. 

2.  A  Defence  of  the  Doctrines  of  Immediate  Revelation  and  Univer- 
sal  and  Saving  Light,  in  Reply  to  some  Remarks  contained  in  a 
Work  entitled  **  A  Beacon  to  the  Society  of  Friends.**  By  Thomas 
Hancock,  M.D.,  12mo.  pp.  100.  Liverpool,  1835. 

3.  Holif  Scripture  the  Test  of  Truth  ;  an  Appeal  to  its  paramount 
Authority  against  certain  Passages  in  Dr.  Hancock's  **  Defence,** 
and  in  the  Writings  of  Barcliw  and  Penn.  By  Richard  Ball. 
12mo.  pp.  X.  118.  London,  18j5. 

4.  On  Mutual  Tolerance,  and  on  the  Ultimate  Test  of  Truth  ;  occa¬ 
sioned  by  a  recent  Publication,  entitled  A  Beacon  to  the  Society 
of  Friends.**  By  the  Author  of  “  Remarks  on  Catholic  Emana- 
pation,**  &c.  8vo.  pp.  66.  Price  Is.  6d.  London,  1835. 

5.  A  Letter  by  Thomas  Thompson  to  the  Author  of  a  Work  entitled, 
**  A  Beacon  to  the  Society  of  Friends ;  ’*  with  a  Reply  by  Isaac 
Brathwaite.  8vo.  pp.  16.  Price  3d.  London,  183.5. 

6.  The  Doctrines  of  Friends;  or,  the  Principles  of  the  Christian 
Religion  as  held  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  commonly  called 
Quakers.  By  Elisha  Bates.  8vo  pp.  viii.  302.  York,  1829. 


A  WIDE  and  far-spreading  schism  is  at  this  moment  agitating  two 
very  different  sections  of  the  Protestant  community, — that 
which  calls  Wesley  master,  and  that  which  comprises  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Barclay  and  Penn.  Diverse  as  these  two  religious  bodies 
are  in  some  of  their  features,  they  exhibit  many  points  of  resem¬ 
blance.  Originating,  like  most  of  the  Romish  orders,  the  sects 
of  Popery,  in  the  piety  and  enthusiasm  of  their  respective  found-  • 
ers,  both  societies  are  held  together  by  a  rule  and  compact  disci¬ 
pline  to  which  an  obedience  is  exacted  scarcely  less  implicit  than 
18  required  by  the  canons  of  a  monastic  fraternity.  Both,  also, 
are  separated,  not  only  by  their  tenets,  hut  by  the  spirit  of  the  in¬ 
stitution,  and  by  external  peculiarities,  the  badges  of  their  exclu- 
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«ive  fellowship,  from  the  rest  of  the  Church  Catholic.  In  both, 
the  principle  of  nonconformity  to  the  world  has  led  to  the  adoption 
of  sectarian  distinctions ;  as  the  hermit  and  the  friar  have  re¬ 
treated  into  the  uniform  of  sanctity, — the  hahit  and  the  cowl.  In 
bi>th  communities,  the  Wesleyan  and  that  of  Friends,  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Founder  is  still  paramount ;  and  the  question  of  or¬ 
thodoxy,  or  of  right,  is  settled,  or  attempted  to  he  settled,  by  an 
ap|>eal  to  the  acknowledged  doctrines  and. prescribed  rules  of  the 
Society. 

'fhe  propriety  of  such  an  appeal  cannot  l)e  denied  in  matters 
of  disputed  ri^hty  when  the  (question  at  issue  lies  l)etween  one  or 
more  individuals  and  the  administrative  authorities.  The  condi¬ 
tions  of  all  societies  require  that  every  member  shall  be  bound  by 
the  public  rules  and  aeknowleilgcd  practices  of  the  Imdy  to  which 
he  has  attached  himself  It  matters  not  whether  those  rules  be 
severe  or  mild,  just  or  unjust:  they  may  be  such  as  demand 
alteration,  either  from  a  change  of  circumstances  or  from  their 
original  defect.  But,  till  re|)ealed  by  common  consent  of  the 
Society,  or  by  the  competent  authorities,  they  must  over-rule  all 
private  judgements  and  all  individual  wills.  This  is  the  ground 
taken  by  Hooker  as  the  basis  of  his  reasonings;  and  had  he  con- 
Hned  the  remark  to  matters  of  administrative  discipline,  the  pre¬ 
mise  which  he  lavs  down  would  be  incontrovertible,  and  almost  a 
‘  truism  ;  that  ‘  t)iat  which  the  C’hurch,  by  her  ecclesiastical  autho- 
‘  rity,' shall  publicly  ordain,  ‘  must  over-rule  all  inferior  judgements 
*  whatsoever.'  The  good  of  civil  society  requires  that  the  judge 
or  magistrate  shall  administer  even  had  laws,  so  long  as  they  are  in 
force,  notwithstanding  that  their  lieing  bad  laws  renders  it  incum- 
l)ont  ujKm  the  legislature  to  amend  or  repeal  them.  And  in 
every  private  Society,  reason  requires  that  the  recognized  rules 
should  be  observed  and  submitted  to  by  all  the  members,  although 
there  may  he  strong  reasons  for  altering  particular  regulations. 
Such  reasons  arc  to  be  urged  upon  the  bixly  at  large,  or  upon  its 
legislative  authorities,  hut  cannot  l>e  pleaded  against  them  in 
questions  of  personal  right.  Suppose  the  regulations  to  be  even 
unlawful  in  themselves,  in  point  of  morality,  that  will  afford  a  suf¬ 
ficient  ground  for  not  lielonging  to  the  Society  which  imposes 
such  conditions,  or  for  renouncing  its  communion ;  but  not  for  the 
violation  of  the  extant  laws  on  the  part  of  its  actual  members. 

The  nature  and  grounds  of  the  right  of  private  judgement  have 
lieen  so  generally  misunderstood,  that  this  distinction  cannot  be. 
too  strongly  defined,  or  too  often  insisted  upon.  A  Society  is  not 
morally  blameless,  which  refuses  to  amend  or  alter  bad  laws,  or 
rules  of  an  unjust  and  oppressive  character  :  on  the  contrary, 
l>oth  guilt  and  tolly  may  attach  to  the  Church  or  other  body 
w  hich  ol>stinately  adheres  to  enactments  that  goo<l  sense  and  piety 
condemn.  But  the  appeal  to  acknowledged  rules  and  practices  is 
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the  only  method  of  determining  a  question  of  right  arising  between 
the  Society  and  any  of  its  meinl)er8. 

\Vc  leave  our  readers  to  make  the  apulication  of  these  remarks 
to  the  cases  upon  which  they  bear,  while  we  proceed  to  shew 
wherein,  as  it  appears  to  us,  lies  the  fallacy  of  Hooker's  axiom, 
when  adduced  to  overbear  thelegitiinate  right  of  private  judgement. 
His  position  is,  that  that  which  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  pub* 
licly  define  and  decree  to  be  true  and  goody  must  be  so  deemed 
by  all  inferior  judgements.  In  other  words,  what  is  authorita¬ 
tively  declared  to  be  true,  is  to  be  deemed  true,  all  evidence  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Because  a  legislator  may  make  laws, 
iheretbre,  it  is  argued,  a  Church  may  make  truths;  or,  what  comes 
to  the  same  thing,  determine  certain  positions  to  be  truths.  Now 
this  is  confounding  the  provinces  of  law  and  of  morals,  and  making 
the  authority  which  is  the  rule  of  rights  and  of  wrongs,  to  be  also 
the  standard  of  truth  and  falsehood,  of  good  and  evil.  Against 
this  monstrous  error,  the  basis  of  all  pretensions  to  authority  in 
matters  of  faith,  it  becomes  the  friends  of  religious  truth  and  reli¬ 
gious  liberty  unceasingly  to  ])rotest,  in  whatever  shape  it  may  pre¬ 
sent  itself.  No  human  authorities  can  have  a  rightful  power  to 
determine  what  is  true,  or  what  ought  to  be  regarded  as  truth. 
The  legislative  authority  which  such  decisions,  and  the  obligations 
they  involve,  pre-suppose,  does  not  exist,  except  as  a  usurpation 
of  the  sacred  dominion  of  conscience,  which  belongs  to  God  alone. 
Belief,  to  be  reasonable,  must  rest  upon  reasons  to  which  human 
authority  can  add  nothing :  to  be  binding,  it  must  be  enforced 
by  religious  obligations  which  human  laws  cannot  strengthen. 

‘  We  should  readily  condemn  the  mathematician,'  remarks  Pro¬ 
fessor  Hampden,  ‘  who  should  expect  a  pupil  to  lielieve,  on 
^  the  ground  of  the  mathematical  skill  of  his  tutor,  that  the  three 
‘  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  and  re- 
^  quire  a  submission  to  this  theorem  before  he  will  impart  to  him 

*  right  instruction.  Equally  mistaken,  however,  is  the  theologian 

*  who  expects  that  the  Christian  hearer  should  admit,  on  the  au- 
‘  thority  of  the  Church,  the  doctrine  that  works  done  befiire  jus- 
‘  tiheation  have  the  nature  of  sin,  (Art.  XIII.,)  when  thatdoc- 
‘  trine  is  established  by  inference  from  other  admitted  truths  of 
^  theology.  I  can  very  well  understand  the  beginning  and  end- 
^  ing  with  the  authority  of  Him  who  is  emphatically  said  to  have 
‘  “  taught  as  one  having  authority.'^  But  the  dogmas  of 

*  Church  communion  partake  as  much  of  reason  as  of  authority ; 
^  and  ap])eal  accordingly,  by  their  very  nature,  to  the  reason 
‘  which  is  involved  in  them,  no  less  than  to  the  authority  which 
‘  pronounces  them.’  * 


*  Hampden's  Observations  on  Beligi(»us  Dissent,  p.  .18. 
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What  this  truly  liberal  and  learned  divine  aeknowledges  in 
respect  to  the  Articles  of  his  own  Church,  cannot  be  less  appli. 
cable  to  the  acknowledged  doctrines  of  other  communions.  They 
may  involve,  in  their  very  nature,  the  reason  for  believing  them  ; 
but  that  reason  must  partake  of  the  character  of  evidence :  it 
must  be  the  obvious  truth  of  the  uropositions,  not  the  authority 
of  the  pro|>ounder,  that  renders  them  credible  and  deserving  of 
reception.  That  Archbishop  Craniner,  or  John  Calvin,  or  Robert 
Barclay,  or  John  Wesley  held  and  taught  certain  doctrines,  is  a 
circumstance  which  affords  not  the  slightest  proof  of  their  being 
truth,  and  which  ought  not  therefore  to  serve  as  a  reason  for  my 
believing  them.  No  authority  which  makes  it  my  duty  to  [re¬ 
lieve  what  they  taught,  could  attach  to  them  or  to  any  other  un* 
inspired  teachers.  I  cannot,  therefore,  be  rigluftilly  laid  under 
an  obligation  to  suhscrilie  to  any  matter  of  faith  or  doctrine,  be. 
cause  it  lias  been  laid  down  in  the  writings  of  the  most  eminent 
divines,  or  defined  in  the  articles  and  symbols  of  a  particular 
communion.  Such  articles  and  declarations  have  their  pro|>er 
use  as  protests  against  error,  and  as  declarations  of  faith ;  but, 
strictly  speaking,  they  are  unsusceptible  of  authority, — except 
such  as  lielongs  to  historical  documents,  which  are  our  authority 
for  facts.  No  legislative  power  exists  in  the  Church,  or  in  any 
section  of  it,  to  ordain  a  single  article  of  religious  belief,  to  de¬ 
termine  hy  authority  the  truth  of  any  pro}>osition,  whether  in  v 
geometry,  in  morals,  or  in  religion.  One  would  have  thought 
that  this  must  be  self-evident ;  but  experience  proves  the  con¬ 
trary’.  No  fallacy  has  obtained  a  more  general  currency,  than 
the  notion,  that  truths  are  to  be  settled  by  definitions  and  articles, 
in  the  same  way  as  civil  rights  and  wrongs  are  to  be  settled  by 
statutes  and  decisions ;  that,  as  public  laws  must  be  binding 
upon  all  individuals,  and  over-rule  all  private  interests  and  private 
judgements,  so  public  definitions  of  truth  and  virtue  must,  ‘  in 
‘  congruity  of  reason,'  (as  Hooker  expresses  it,)  bind  all  private 
consciences.  Thus,  law  is  made,  in  some  shape  or  other,  the 
test  of  truth  and  orthodoxy. 

The  injustice  of  exacting  a  l^elief  in  certain  theological  pro- 
liositions,  as  a  condition  of  enjoying  the  rights  of  citizenship,  is 
at  length  loginning  to  be  generally  acknowledged.  Yet,  this  un¬ 
just  requisition  is  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Establish¬ 
ment;  and  the  doctrine  is  still  openly  maintained,  (alas  !  even  by 
evangelical  clergy  men,)  that  a  profession  of  faith  in  Christ,  and 
a  conformity  to  a  pre^riht'd  sUndard  of  orthodoxy,  are  part  and 
parcel  of  a  man's  political  duty  ;  that  he  is  to  recognize  in  these 
matters  the  authority  of  the  Civil  Ruler.  The  claim  of  the 
Romish  Church  to  implicit  faith,  is  more  reasonable  than  this 
demand  of  religious  ob^ience  to  the  State.  What  does  it  mat¬ 
ter  whether  the  Pofifife.r  Afa  rimus  wear  the  imperial  diadem  or 
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the  sacerdotal  tiara  ?  Leaving,  however,  these  Church  and 
State  dogmas  to  wear  themselves  out,  let  us  see  whether  it  does 
not  involve  a  degree  of  the  same  iniustice,  to  exact  a  deference  to 
human  authority  in  matters  of  faith  as  the  condition  of  church 
communion.  This  is  a  most  interesting  inquiry,  affecting,  more 
or  less,  every  section  of  the  Christian  Church.  Hut  it  will  be 
proper  to  advert,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  controversy  which 
has  furnished  the  immediate  occasion  of  these  remarks. 

The  publication  of  “  The  Beacon'’  by  its  much  esteemed 
author,  Isaac  Crewdson,  has  been  but  the  signal  for  a  more  open 
manifestation  of  the  differences  that  had  long  been  known  to 
exist  in  matters  of  faith,  among  the  members  and  ministers' of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  Of  the  origin  of  these  differences,  Mr. 
Ball  gives  the  following  account. 

*  An  increased  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  a  more  implicit 
deference  to  its  authority,  had  already  manifested  the  error  of  certain 
views,  held  from  educational  bias  by  a  large  proportion  of  f)ur  mem¬ 
bers.  ^lany  had  in  consequence  left  the  Society  ;  and  the  number 
w'as  rapidly  increasing  of  those  who  felt  dissatisfied,  not  because  **  so 
narrow  a  path**  was  “uncongenial**  to  them,  (for  the  Bible  had 
dirtHJted  them  into  “  the  narrow  way,**)  nor  because  they  had  any  de¬ 
sire  to  mix  in  the  pleasures  or  dissipations  of  the  world,  but  bemuse 
they  were  sitting  under  the  ministry  of  those  who,  if  they  were  sound 
as  to  their  own  hope  of  salvation,  did  not .  “  preach  unto  them  Jesus,** 
but,  with  a  strange  peculiarity,  kept  the  wheat  to  themselves,  leaving 
the  famishing  people  to  perish  on  the  husks.  The  more  open  discus¬ 
sions  which  have  since  taken  place,  have  discovered  to  those  who  feel 
dissatisfied,  that  there  are  very  many  who  sympathize  with  them.  A 

religious  revival  has  undoubtedly  commenced . The  present 

state  of  our  Society  is  truly  a  painful  one ;  yet,  as  the  spirit  of  in¬ 
quiry  w'hich  now  prevails,  has  arisen  from  a  spread  of  scriptural  in¬ 
formation  in  various  ways,  its  tendency  will  doubtless  he,  to  establish 
more  and  more  firmly  the  paramount  authority  of  Holy  Scripture, 
and  to  remove  those  obstacles  to  Evangelical  Religion,  which  opinions 
not  derived  from  that  source  have  raised  up  and  maintained.* 

It  is  now  thirteen  years  since  an  article  appeared  in  our 
Journal,  on  the  subject  of  ‘  Quaker  Orthodoxy^*  in  which  we 
adverted  to  the  religious  movement  in  the  Society  that  had  al¬ 
ready  commenced,  as  an  auspicious  indication,  seeming  *'  to.war- 
‘  rant  the  hope,  that  the  doctrinal  differences  and  schismatical 
*  prejudices  which  have  too  long  estranged  and  divided  this 
‘  estimable  community  from  the  rest  of  the  Christian  Church 
‘  are  beginning  to  give  way  before  the  all-harmonizing  in- 
‘  fluence  of  Christian  principles.'  In  that  article,  (which,  we 
have  reason  to  believe,  did  not  wholly  fail  of  producing  the  in- 

•  Eel.  Rev.  Second  Series.  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  423. 
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tended  effect  of  rouwnjj  the  attention  of  Friends,)  we  endeavoured 
to  do  justice  to  their  claims  as  a  l>ody,  while  we  pointed  out  some 
circumstances  which  had  o|>erated  to  their  disadvantage ;  and  we 
ventured  to  place  the  alternative  Ix'fore  the  more  thoughtful  mem- 
l)era  of  the  Society,  that  Quakerism  must  either  rouse  itself  to 
‘  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  or  it  must  he  swept  away  hy 
‘  the  rising  tide.  Knowledge,'  we  remarked,  ‘  will  find  its  level ; 

‘  and  every  thing  which  depends  for  its  stability  on  the  exclu- 
*  sion  of  knowle<lge,  will  he  undermined  and  overthrown.  The 
‘  orthwloxy  which  is  l>ottomed  on  human  creeds,  or  which  is  per- 
‘  petuated  only  in  the  oral  traditions  and  educational  peculiari- 
‘  ties  of  a  sect,  will  give  way  before  the  first  assault.’ 
Quakerism  has  rouscil  itself;  and  a  portion  of  the  Society  have 
wakentxl  to  the  conviction,  that  every  doctrine  and  practice 
which  will  not  stand  the  test  of  Scripture,  ought  at  once  to  he 
discartled,  by  whatever  authority  they  may  he  countenanced. 

‘  I'hose  essential  points  of  doctrine  on  which  the  Society  is  di- 
‘  videil,  admit',  remarks  Mr.  Hall,  ‘of  no  compromise.  They 
‘  must  be  brought,  like  all  other  points,  whether  of  faith  or 
‘  practice,  to  the  only  infallible  standard, — the  written  word  of 
‘  God.  7b  no  other  authority  is  any  Christian  railed  to  Imw' 
'rhis,  however,  is  an  axiom  which  is  by  no  means  generally 
admittcHl;  and  Dr.  Hancock,  in  his  observations  on  “The 
Heacim  ",  confines  himself  chiefly  to  the  question,  whether  Mr. 
Crewdson's  ‘  opinions  corrcs|K)nd  to  the  avowed  doctrines  of  the 
‘  Society.'  'The  ‘  truth  of  our  testimonies  he  says,  referring  to 
those  fundamental  doctrines  which  have  been  professed  by  tlie 
Society  of  Friends  ever  since  it  was  established,  ‘  is  always  to  be 
‘  taken  for  granted.''  And  he  cites  the  A|K)logy  of  Robert 
llarclay  ;  remarking,  that  Mr.  Crewdson,  as  a  minister  in  out¬ 
ward  fellowship  in  the  same  Society  with  himself,  ‘  can  hardly 
‘  Ih?  Kup|H>8ed  to  have  thrown  off  the  authority  of  a  w'ork  so 
‘  justly  esteemeil  as  it  is  amongst  us;  for  this  would  imply  that 
‘  his  departure  fn^tn  the  yroujtd  of  our  testimonies  was  greater 
‘  than  1  am  yet  willing  to  believe  it  to  be.'  We  must  transcribe 
Mr.  Hall's  admirable  remarks  u|K)n  this  attempt  to  substitute 
human  authority  for  the  Scriptures,  as  the  test  of  truth ;  pre¬ 
mising,  in  justice  to  Dr.  Hancock,  that  he  argues  only  as  most 
theological  controvertists  of  other  communions  have  been  in  the 
practice  of  doing ; — the  Churchman  adducing  the  authority  of 
the  bathers  or  the  ‘  Articles';  the  Presbyterian  that  of  the  Con¬ 
fession  and  (\uechism;  the  Calvinist  divine  citing  his  standards 
of  ortiiodoxy,  the  ponderous  divinity  of  the  seventeenth  century; 
the  Arminiaii  Methodist  bowing  at  the  name  of  his  master, 
Wesley. 

I  he  author  (Dr.  ilanc«K:k)  here,  as  in  niimertms  iiistunc*es,  seems 
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to  uke  for  granted,  as  a  position  not  in  any  sort  to  be  nuestioiiedj 
that  his  business  was,  not  to  shew  that  certain  views  ot  Christian 
doctrine  are  conformable  to  Scripture  authority,  but  that  they  have 
been  always  held  by  our  Society  ;  and  therefore,  that  all  those  who 
express  doubts  res|>ecting  them  are  leaving  the  true  foundation.*'  It 
would  really  thus  appear  as  though  he  thought  there  was  some  |)e- 
culiar  and  more  exalted  dispensation  sjH'cially  manifested  to  our  little 
section  of  the  CUiristian  church,  which  enforce<l  a  certain  set  of  doc¬ 
trines  and  opinions  in  addition  to  the  revealed  will  of  God  in  Holy 
Scripture,  and  independent  of  its  authority  as  though  the  ptunt  to 
adjust  was,  not,  What  saith  the  Scripture?  but,  What  say  our  early 
Friends?  Now  I  will  not  hesitate  to  declare  my  conviction,  that  this 
is  not  only  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  but  utterly  at  variance  with  the 
Society's  latest  published  docunient*.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  modiheution  of 
the  Popish  dogma  of  implicit  submission  to  the  authority  of  tradition. 

*  Equally  at  variance  with  sound  Protestantism  is  the  very  unguarded 
statement  made  in  p.  JPi  We  lielieve  that  the  standard  we  have 
;idopted  is  one,  and  that  as  it  is,  we  apprehend,  not  of  our  own, 

but  of  Divine  apjxnniment,  then?fore  we  cannot  change  it."  And  in 
p.  he  informs  us,  that  ''this  ultimate  standard"  is  "the  revelation 
of  the  will  of  G(k1  in  the  heart."  The  "  fixed  ultimate  standard  ** 
of  the  Papist  is  vested  in  the  infallibility  of  the  Church:  Dr.  Han¬ 
cock’s  is  "of  Divine  apjwintment,"  and  is  "  in  the  heart."  The  only 
difference,  therefore,  is,  that  the  one  vests  infallibility  in  the  church  ; 
the  other,  in  the  mind  of  each  fallible  man. 

'  Asa  reasoner,  the  author  of  the  "  Defence"  is  singularly  unhappy. 

"  lie  takes  for  granted  what  he  ought  to  have  proved,  and  endtmvours 
to  prove  what  he  ought  to  have  taken  for  grantcnl."  He  takes  for 
granted  the  untenable  ])osition,  that  the  writings  of  ofir  ancient  Fathers 
are  to  be  considered,  in  a  certain  sense,  as  of  equal  authority  with  the 
written  word  of  God ;  and  he  lal>ours  to  prove  {)ositions,  which  a  ch*nr 
perception  of  evangelical  truth  would  cf)mpel  him  to  take  for  grantinl. 

'  While  there  prevail  in  the  "  Defence*’  much  confusion  of  ideas 
and  ambiguity  of  style,  when  it  treats  on  some  punts  which  to  a  sim¬ 
ple  llible-Christian  would  l)e  j>erfectly  clear,  there  are  some  jmssages 

•  ' "  They  **  (our  forefathers)  "  professed  to  be  instructed  in  no 
new  truths ;  they  had  nothing  to  add  to  the  faith  once  delivered  to  tlie 
saints;  they  cordially  acknowledged  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures ;  they  were  deeply  versed  in  the  contents  of  the  8acre<l 
volume ;  and  they  openly  confessed  that  whatsoever  doctrine  or  prac¬ 
tice  is  contrary  to  its  declarations  must  be  accounted  and  reckoned  a 
delusion  of  the  Devil."* — {Yearly  Meeting’s  Epistle,)  'We,  at 
Friends,'  Mr.  Ball  contends,  after  citing  this  language  from  'the  most 
recently  printed  document  *  of  the  Society,  '  are  therefore  fully  au¬ 
thorized  in  rejecting  as  spurious  and  unsound,  all  ministrations  which 
do  nut  accord  with  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  Christ  and  hit  Apostles: 
and  as  the  prayerful  and  diligent  study  of  Holy  Scripture  increases 
amongst  us,  the  btaly  at  large  will  l)e  better  prepared  to  distinguish 
between  the  legitimate  and  the  spurious.* 
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which  liUnd  out  with  u  most  painful  clearness  and  prominence.  The 
following  one,  in  p.  Ho,  strikingly  exemplifies  this :  “  And  here,  I 
aaniMit  but  make  a  general  remark,  that,  while  I  trust  and  believe  that 
the  Holy  Scriptures  will  never  cease  to  be  regarded  by  the  Society  of 
Friends  as  ose  of  the  grenteti  ouitvard  helffs  and  biessings  (!)  to  aid  the 
Christian  in  his  course,  which,  by  the  goodness  of  Providence,  we  |M>i- 
seas,  and  whicli,  indeeil,  have  been  acknowledged  as  such  by  the 
•  Society  *  in  iu  *  Advices,*  and  bv  its  practice,  uniformly  down  to  the 
present  time ;  nevertheless,  thougii  it  does  not  become  me  to  judge  my 
neighbour,  neither  am  I  competent  to  say  how  far  the  *  searching  of 
the  Scriptures,*  without  any  other  help,  might  make  a  Christian  of 
another  denomination,  I  atn  sure  that  searching  the  Scriptures  alone 
would  neter  make  a  true  Quaker*'  (!) 

‘  In  this  extract,  the  Ilolv  Scriptures  are  spoken  of  as  **  one  of  ' the 
greatest  outward  helps  to  aid  the  Christian  in  his  course,”  Sic.  Can 
our  author  p«»int  out  any  other  “outward  help  ’*  equally  great? 

*  This  is  sufiiciently  objectionable  ;  but  when  a  ])rofessing  Christian, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  broadly  states  his  conviction  that  “  searching 
the  Scriptures  alone  would  never  make  a  true  Quaker,*’  and  directly 
implies  that  it  might  make  a  Christian  of  another  denomination,  we 

compelled  to  protest  against  so  revolting  a  proposition.  Are  w'e  to 
take  this  statement  ns  a  commentary  upon  Dr.  Hancock’s  “  true  found¬ 
ation,**  on  which  Quakerism  is  built?  For  if  words  have  any  de¬ 
finite  mtniniiig,  this  passage  asserts  that  Quakerism  is  not  built  entirely 
on  Holy  Scripture  ;  but  on  Holy  Scripture  and  something  conjunc¬ 
tive  therewith,  to  constitute  it  “a  true  foundation.” 

*  On  this  ground,  how  would  Dr.  H.  venture  to  enter  upon  a  con¬ 
troversy  with  a  Homan  Catholic  priest  on  the  authority  of  the  church  ? 
How  could  he  combat  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  Fathers  of  the  second 
and  third  centuries,  but  by  giving  up  his  own  traditional  views,  and 
taking  his  stand  on  the  broad,  impregnable  basis  of  the  Reformation — 
namely,  the  paramount  authority  of  Holy  Scripture?  Let  him  dare  the 
confiict  on  his  own  mixed  authority.  Will  not  the  Roman  Catholic  in¬ 
sist,  and  with  grt^at  reason,  that  the  authenticated  w'ritings  and  received 
traditions  of  the  ancient  Fathers,  some  of  whom  were  contemporaries 
with  the  Apostles,  and  had  the  benefit  of  their  oral  instructions,  must 
surely  bt*  of  far  gresiter  weight  and  authority,  than  the  peculiar  opinions 
of  a  handful  of  simple  and  mostly  unlettered  men,  however  well- 
meaning  and  pious,  who  appeared  in  the  seventeenth  century  ?  Cannot 
Dr.  H.,  and  those  who  think  with  him,  Si*e  their  danger — that,  with 
this  anti-protestant  admission  of  the  authority  of  something  as  inde- 
|>cudeut  ot,  and  having  equal  weight  with,  the  written  word,  the  Jesuit 
would  drive  them,  however  reluctantly,  to  the  very  gates  of  the 
Vatican? 

*ln  short,  give  up  the  grand  principle  of  the  Reformation,  that 
“  Uie  Bible,  and  the  Bible  only,  is  the  religion  of  Protestants,*’  and 
where  is  our  barrier  against  PoiK*ry  on  the  one  hand,  and  fanaticism  on 
the  other?  Even  weaken  it,  by  undervaluing  the  Scriptures,  and  by 
allow  ing  them  only  a  kind  of  subordinate  authority,  and  s{)ecious  errors 
a^  daiigerous  doctrines  will  creep  in,  under  the  guise,  it  may  be,  of 
high  spirituality,  and  undermine  the  faith  of  the  church. 
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*  The  New  Testament  says  of  the  Holf  Scriptures,  that  they  are 
able  to  make  men  wise  unto  salvation  through  faith  which  it  in  Christ 
Jesus ;  '*  but  Dr.  H.  saysy  in  effect,  in  the  pass^  we  are  considering, 
No — they  may  make  a  man  of  another  denomnation  wise  unto  salvation, 
but  they  will  never  make  a  true  Qnaker.  And  in  conformity  with 
this  remarkable  sentiment,  and  in  confirmation  of  it,  we  find  hmi  at> 
serting  (p.  8),  that  *^if  nothing  but  the  light  and  knowledge  of  Scrip* 
ture  had  operated  upon  the  minds  of  men,  then,  I  believe,  our  religious 
Society  never  would  nave  had  an  existence.  For  they  **  f  Fox  and  Penn) 
“  were  taught  immediately  by  Christ,  and  they  directed  all  to  Christ/* 

*  Now  this  is  no  less  than  an  assumption  of  a  new  revetaiion^  inde¬ 
pendent  of,  and  in  addition  to,  the  revelation  of  the  will  of  Ood  in 
Holy  Scripture, — a  revival  of  l^rclay’s  assertion,  that  "  the  Lord  God 

*  •  •  hath  been  pleased  to  reserve  the  more  full  discovert^  of  this 

glorious  and  evangelical  dispensation  to  this  our  oge,** ^{A^ogy, 
Props,  v.  and  vi.  §.  10).* 

‘Thus,  indeed,  when  men  leave  the  true  “  foundation  of  the  Apw- 
tles  and  Prophets,*'  and  build  on  any  thing  eLse,  their  works  will 
sooner  or  later  be  betrayed  by  the  sandy  foundation  on  which  they  have 
been  erected. 

‘  The  more  I  have  examined  the  “  Defence,**  compared  one  part 
with  another,  and  carefully  analyzed  some  of  its  obscure  and  ambiguous 
passages,  the  more  I  have  seen  to  disapprove  in  its  general  tone  and 
tendency,  and  in  the  views  which  it  attempts  to  defend.  Has  it  never 
occurred  to  Dr.  Hancock,  that  a  first  step  was  wanting — namely,  the 
proof  of  the  accordance  of  Barclay  with  Holy  Scripture?  This 
question  is  certainly  not  an  unfair  one,  since  Dr.  H.  assumes  that  we 
are  to  defer  to  that  author  as  authority,**  and  at  the  same  time 
desires  to  rest  entirely  on  the  authority  of  Holy  Scripture.**  * 

Bally  pp.  19 — 24.' 

Mr.  Ball  frankly  admits,  that  the  *  two  main  principles  for 

*  which  Dr.  Hancock  contends,  as  essential  to  Quakerism', 
namely,  ‘  the  doctrines  of  Immediate  Revelation  and  Universal 
‘  and  Saving  Light  were  held  by  both  Barclay  and  Penn  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  stated  by  his  opponent ;  but  he  deems 
this  circumstance  no  reason  for  adhering  to  them.  *  If  these 

*  doctrines  are  unscriptural,  we,  as  Christians,  must  not  retain 
‘  them.'  Of  those  venerated  authorities,  Mr.  Ball  expresses  his 
opinion  with  equal  candour  and  discrimination. 


‘  Great  men  they  were,  learned  men ;  illustrious  in  their  day,  men 
eminent  for  piety,  virtue,  high  honour,  unflinching  courage,  un¬ 
blemished  reputation.  They  adopted  with  youthful  ardour  the  spi¬ 
ritual  views  of  the  early  Friends ;  and,  excited  by  the  heroic  courage 
and  Christian  fortitude  with  which  they  bore  up  against  the  cruel  and 
vulgar  persecution  of  their  day,  they  stood  up  in  the  breach  like 
veteran  champions ;  and,  young  as  they  were,  each,  in  his  own  pe¬ 
culiar  sphere,  acted  the  part  of  a  David  agiunst  the  Goliath  of  oppres- 
si«)n.  But  they  were  both  schoolmen.  Their  theological  treatises  were 
resiHJctively  written  when  both  were  very  young,  fresh  from  college, 
i*nil  full  of  the  scholastic  theology  of  their  day.  They  systematized 
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the  mau  of  crude  materials  before  them  ;  and  airr^  ing  out  some  doc« 
trines,  at  that  day  much  overlooked  by  many  religious  professors,  into 
undue  because  exclusive  prominence,  and  sustaining  their  views  of 
others  by  restricted  interpretations  of  insulated  passages  of  Scripture, 
they  not  only  threw'  into  the  shade  diK’trines  both  true  and  essential, 
but  sought  to  defend  their  iiarticular  views  less  by  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  than  by  the  Christian  Fathers  and  the  Heathen  Philosophers.* 

Ball,  pp.  25,  0. 

In  the  course  of  the  ensuing  pages,  Mr.  Ball  exposes  the 
‘unscripturaP  character  of  many  of  the  views  held  by  botli 
Barclay  and  Penn ;  and  his  volume,  therefore,  must  be  regarded 
as  a  still  more  direct  attack  than  Mr.  Crewdson's  “  Beacon  ”, 
upon  the  ancient  and  still  venerated  dogmas  of  Quakerism.  It 
is,  in  fact,  the  best  refutation  of  those  errors  that  we  have  seen  ; 
an^  proceeding,  as  it  does,  from  the  pen  of  a  pious  member  of  the 
Society,  it  is  the  better  adapted  to  carry  conviction  with  it.  At  the 
same  time,where  it  fails  of  this,  it  must  give  the  more  umbrage  and 
ofl'ence,  by  shocking  cherished  prejudices,  and  by  seeming  to  cast 
a  reproaen  upon  the  lK)dy.  One  can  imagine  how  a  Wesleyan 
minister  would  be  dealecl  with,  who  should  treat  the  writings  of 
Wesley  and  Fletcher  with  the  same  freedom  that  is  here  used  by 
a  Friend  in  refuting  tlie  errors  of  Barclay  and  Penn.  In  fact, 
any  one  who  ventures  to  disturb  the  conventional  or  traditional 
faith  of  his  own  denomination,  must  expect  to  be  regarded  as  an 
offender,  a  troubler  of  the  peace  of  Israel,  a  heretic  worse  than 
any  of  alien  creed.  And  tlie  riglit  of  rejecting  such  a  ))crson 
from  the  Society  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  taken  for  granted. 
Wc  return  then,  to  the  question.  Has  any  Church  or  religious 
society  the  riglitful  authority  to  insist  upon  conformity  to  its  ac- 
knowfedgetl  principles  and  accredited  tenets,  as  a  condition  of 
church-communion  ? 

It  has  been  admitteil,  that  every  voluntary  society  has  a  right 
to  frame  its  own  regulations,  ])rovided  tliat  they  do  not  infringe 
upon  civil  rights,  and  that  the  members  of  every  such  society 
must  be  Imund  by  its  rules.  If,  then,  it  be  a  rule  of  such  a 
society,  that  every  member  shall  subscribe  to  a  certain  declara¬ 
tion  of  religious  opinions,  or  l>c  bound  by  certain  definitions  of 
tlieological  truth,  what  right  has  any  individual  to  set  up  his 
private  judgement  against  the  public  decision  and  authority  ?  and 
what  cause  has  he  to  complain  of  expulsion  on  Ix'ing  convicted  of 
renouncing  those  principles  ?  Our  reply  is,  that  a  religious 
s«>ciety  im|K)sing  any  conditions  of  communion  which  preclude 
and  over-rule  an  a])|H*al  to  the  Inspired  Rule  of  Faith  on  the 
part  of  its  members,  is  unlawfully  constituted,  being  founded 
ujHm  mistaken  and  unscriptural  principles,  and  assuming  an  au- 
thoritv  which  is  reserved  to  the  Head  of  the  Church.  We  main¬ 
tain  inat  no  (Mmstian  man  can  lawfully  bring  himself  under  an 
obligation  to  abide  by  the  authority  of  man  in  matters  of  faith ; 
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and  that  the  commission  to  teach,  given  to  the  Church,  involves 
not  the  slightest  portion  of  legislative  authority  in  defining  or 
enforcing  the  truth.  We  do  not  deny  the  use  of  Confessions  and 
Declarations  of  Faith,  the  lawfulness  of  Terms  of  Agreement 
when  designed  for  the  accommodation  of  differences,  or  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  individual  professions  of  faith.  The  authority  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  clearly  enjoins  the  open  confession  of  belief ;  and  the  very 
purpose  of  Christian  communion  requires  that  the  Church  should 
liavc  satisfactory  cognizance  of  the  ])iety  of  its  members,  in  order 
to  the  maintenance  of  discipline.  We  snail  not  he  misunderstood, 
therefore,  if,  while  admitting  this,  we  wholly  repudiate  the  author¬ 
ity  of  human  decisions  in  matters  of  faith,  when  made  the  terms 
of  communion,  or  the  law  of  opinion,  in  any  religious  society, 
established  or  non-established,  as  subversive  of  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  only  Umpire  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  word 
of  God.  It  seems  to  us  that  any  parties  that  should  attempt  to 
set  aside  an  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  by  a  reference  to  ‘  acknow- 
‘  ledged  principles,’  or  received  expositions,  or  the  writings  of  cer¬ 
tain  divines,  arc  chargeable  with  a  departure  from  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  Protestantism,  which  recognizes  the  Word  of 
God  as  the  only  test  and  standard  of  truth.  Will  it  be  said, 
that,  as  a  Christian,  or  as  a  member  of  the  Church  Catholic,  no 
one  is  called  to  bow  to  any  other  authority  than  the  written  word 
of  God,  but  that,  as  a  professed  member  of  a  particular  church  or 
denomination,  he  is  bound  by  the  acknowledged  principles  of  that 
body  so  long  as  he  retains  his  connexion  with  itP  It  requires  to 
be  proved,  in  order  to  justify  this  distinction,  that  a  church  or 
religious  society  can  have  legitimate  interests  or  objects  different 
and  separate  from  those  of  the  Church  Catholic,  which  require 
that  it  shall  be  governed  by  other  laws  than  those  which  are  bind¬ 
ing  on  all  the  followers  of  Christ. 

Disguise  it  as  we  may,  exclusion  from  Christian  communion  is 
cither  a  punishment  justly  incurred,  or  a  wrong.  To  exclude  a 
true  disciple  of  Our  Lord  from  fellowship,  because,  refusing  to 
call  any  other  than  Christ  Master,  he  appeals  from  tradition  and 
human  writings  to  the  word  of  God,  is,  in  our  view,  to  be  guilty 
of  a  flagrant  wrong.  Such  an  appeal  cannot  be  over-ruled ;  it  is 
a  legitimate  one;  and  who  is  he  that,  in  such  a  matter,  can  have 
a  right  to  judge  his  brother?  Although  we  do  not  agree  on 
several  main  points  with  the  writer  of  the  Tract  on  Mutual  To^ 
lerance,  we  have  great  pleasure  in  transcribing  from  his  pamphlet 
the  following  excellent  sentiments. 

‘  Supposing  there  is  sincerity  in  controversial  parties,  each  party  is 
not  only  authorized,  but  is  obligated  to  judge  for  himself  in  the  best  way 
that  he  can,  and  with  all  the  assistance  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
obtain.  Rut  when  this  is  done,  and  still  there  remains  a  difference  of 
opinion,  or  an  understood  difference  ;  is  there  any  accessible  test,  ex- 
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isting  between  the  peitiet,  bv  which  either  of  them  can  become  enti¬ 
tled  to  denounce  the  other  in  terms  of  reproach,  and  to  treat  him 
acoordingiy*  1  contend  that  there  is  not-  **  To  his  own  Master  he 
standeth  or  falleth."  Have  we  not  a  Master  in  common,  to  whom  we 
are»  each  fur  himself,  accountable.  Yes!  a  Master  most  merciful. 
But  his  long-sutfering  is  too  slow  for  the  impatience  of  zeal  that  would 
lay  waste  the  unripened  harvest  to  destroy  the  tares.  We  fiass  judge¬ 
ment  on  the  principles  of  others  with  a  severity  which  w'e  can  be  enti¬ 
tled  to  only  on  the  supposition  that  ourselves  are  faultless,  and  that  we 
know  the  hearts  of  men.  Do  men  know  their  own  hearts? 

'  But,  8up|K)sing  that  a  Keligious  Society,  in  consequence  of  circum¬ 
stances,  is  under  a  necessity  of  expressing  its  judgement  on  the  religious 
sentiments  of  part  of  its  members :  to  what  extent  is  it  entitle  to 
proceed  ?  I  contend  that  it  ought  to  a.s8ume  no  more  than  would  he 
implied  in  saying.  Those  sentiments  are  not  the  sentiments  of  the 
Society,  are  not  consistent  with  that  view  of  Christian  truth  which,  as 
we  prefer,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  profess  ;  and  they  are  sentiments 
which,  in  our  estimation,  are  of  an  injurious  nature."  Mutual  Tole¬ 
rance,  pp.  25,  (>. 

Unhappily,  the  Writer  s  plea  for  mutual  tolerance  is  vitiated  bjr 
his  loose  and  crude  notions  respecting  the  rule  of  faith,  and  his 
mistaken  views  in  relation  to  Christian  zeal,  which  he  would 
seemingly  blot  out  from  the  catalogue  of  virtues.  His  morbid 
dread  of  religious  contention  leads  him  to  deprecate  the  part 
taken  by  the  Author  of  the  Beacon,  as  leading  to  unhappy  con¬ 
sequences.  It  would  be  well  if  such  persons  as  shrink  even  irom 
the  peaceful  agitation  of  controversy,  and  who  would  prefer  moral 
staguation  to  the  troubling  of  the  waters,  would  consider  Our 
Lord^s  declaration :  Suppose  ye  that  1  am  come  to  give  peace 
oil  eartli  ?  I  tell  you  nay,  but  rather  division."’*  Truth  is  the 
greatest  of  schismatics  :  wherever  it  appears,  it  produces  division. 
Hut  all  colours  agree  in  the  dark.  What  is  that  tolerance  good 
for,  however,  which  must  lie  purchased  at  the  cost  of  treachery  to 
our  Master,  and  intidelity  to  his  cause  ?  This  Writer,  like  too 
many  Friends  of  the  old  school,  denies  that  any  infallible  test 
of  truth  is  to  be  found  in  Scripture ;  and  he  strangely  confounds 
the  claim  to  personal  infallibility  with  a  belief  in  the  infallible 
authority  of  the  word  of  God.  ‘  Every  consistent  Protestant 
‘  admits  that  we  have  no  claim  to  infallibility.  If  Scripture 
‘  were  a  rule,  in  the  absolute  sense  of  the  word,  that  admisaion 
^  would  be  illusory.’  So  argues  this  Writer;  and  so  argue  the 
Papists.  To  remedy  the  insutficiency,  the  impotence  of  the 
liule,  the  one  refers  us  to  the  Church  as  the  authorized  exposi¬ 
tor,  the  other  to  the  inward  light.  How  instructive  it  is  to 
remark,  that  religious  error  always  sets  out  with  disparaging  the 
Inspired  liuie  ot  baith  on  some  ground  or  other.  We  cannot 
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refrain  from  transcribing  the  following  admirable  remarks  from 
Mr.  Ball’s  Tract. 

‘  The  Roman  Catholic  church,  by  admitting  the  authority  of  tra¬ 
dition,  opem*d  the  flood-gates  through  which  error  and  heresy  deluged 
for  centuries  Catholic  Europe.  Very  similar  also,  in  some  of  its  lead¬ 
ing  features,  is  that  heresy  which  has  of  late  years  spread  so  widely 
among  Evangelical  Christians,  chiefly  within  the  pale  of  the  Established 
Church.  The  followers  of  Irving  place  the  impressions  of  the  Spirit 
on  the  minds  of  believers  above  the  authority  of  Scripture.  This  has 
drawn  aside  into  great  extravagance  men  eminent  for  piety  and  holy 
walking. 

*  The  gist  of  the  whole  question  seems  to  lie  in  a  narrow  compass, 
and  may  be  thus  stated  : — Those  who  contend  for  the  supreme  authority 
of  spiritual  influence  in  the  minds  of  Christians,  say,  That  whicn 
gave  forth  the  Scriptures  must  be  superior  to  the  Scriptures.**  Now, 
in  strictness,  no  one  can  deny  this  position  ;  but  do  these  persons  for¬ 
get,  that  it  is  noi  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  Scriptures  which  are  placed 
in  comjietition,  but  the  miraculously  attested  revelation  of  trutn  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  individual  impressions  on  the  minds  of 
fallible  men?  If  the  paramount  authority  of  Scripture  given,**  as 
all  Christians  acknowledge  it  to  be,  “  by  inspiration  of  Sod  **)  be 
denied,  where  is  the  test  by  which  any  church  can  safely  try  its 
ministers  ? 

*  Let  us  never  forget  that  inspired  apostles  refer  to  the  "  lively  ora¬ 
cles**  as  the  voice  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thus  in  Heb.  iii.  7 :  "Where¬ 
fore,  as  the  Holy  Ghost  saith.  To-day  if  ye  will  hear  his  voice,**  drc. ; 
and  ix.  8,  **  The  Holy  Ghost  this  signifying,  that  the  way  into  the 
holiest  of  all  was  not  yet  made  manifest.** 

‘  The  Sacred  Writings  contain  all  things  necessary  to  salvation  ; 
and  they  no  where  authorize  the  Christian  church  to  expect  a  nnv 
revelation.  Our  blessed  Lord  himself  has  put  abundant  honour  upon 
the  written  word,  by  his  continual  reference  to  its  authority.  To  pass 
over  the  multitude  of  instances  in  which  he  answers  inquines,  enforces 
precepts,  sets  forth  doctrine,  and  repels  the  tempter,  in  the  words  of 
Scripture, — how  striking  is  that  ever  memorable  interview  lietween 
Him  and  his  two  disconsolate  disciples  going  to  Emmaus !  Instead 
of  making  any  new  revelation  to  them,  **  he  opened  unto  them  the 
Scriptures.**  Luke  xxiv.  27 :  "  Be^nning  at  Moses  and  all  the  Pro¬ 
phets,  he  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  con¬ 
cerning  himself.**  And,  as  the  awful  and  ultimate  sanction  of  their 
Divine  authority,  at  the  consummation  of  all  things — when  the  uni¬ 
verse  shall  be  rolled  together  as  a  scroll,  when  the  trumpet  shall 
sound,  and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  to  jud^ment-^then  shall  he  that 
believeth  not  be  judged  by  the  words  which  Jesus  spake.  John  xii. 
47,  48:  **  And  if  any  man  hear  my  words,  and  believe  not. .....the 

word  that  I  have  spoken,  the  same  shall  judge  him  at  the  last  day.** ' 

Bollf  pp.  30 . 32. 

It  was  our  first  intention,  when  the  present  controversy  was 
brought  under  our  notice,  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  doctrinal 
questions  at  issue  ;  and  we  have  to  apologize  to  the  friends  of 
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both  parties  f  »r  having  so  lotip  delayed  to  disobarj^e  onr  dnty  in 
reporting  upon  the  various  publications  transmitted  to  us.  \Vfth 
deep  intereKt  we  have  watcbeti  this  relipfious  movement  in  the 
Society  ;  and  w*e  cannot  but  unfeijpaedly  rejoice  that  a  testimony 
for  the  exclusive  authority  of  the  Scripture  has  been  raised  by  the 
evan^dieal  partv,  who  have  taken  their  stand  on  the  paramount 
authority  of  the  word  of  (rod.  Hut  it  st'emed  to  Ik*  a  delicate 
task  for  a  Reviewer  to  step  in  between  the  two  parties  as  a  self- 
('onstituted  umpire,  whose  impartiality  might  have  been  fairly 
cliallenged.  Mr.  Hall’s  publication,  however,  has  very  much 
siiiiphtied  the  matter  in  dispute.  He  concedes  that,  with  the 
Qiukerism  of  Fox,  and  Penn,  and  Harclay,  his  own  views  and 
thuse  of  Mr.  Crewdson  and  his  friends  are  at  variance.  Dr. 
Haucock  had  put  it  to  the  conviction  of  the  Author  of  the 
“  Heacon,”  ‘  t.v  nn  honest  mnn^  to  determine  the  question  in  his 
‘  own  mind,  whether  he  is  united  in  doctrine  with  us  or  not?' 
Mr.  Hall  at  once  pleads  gxiilly  to  the  charge  of  holding  sentiments 
not  in  accordance  with  the  received  doctrines  of  the  body ; — hut 
he  appeals  from  Penn,  Fox,  Harclay,  Sewel,  and  other  standards 
of  (Quaker  orthodoxy,  to  the  Inspired  Oracles.  The  right  of 
appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Society, 
bi'coiues,  therefore,  the  hrst  question  to  be  determined.  Dr.  Han¬ 
cock  seems  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  if  Mr.  Oewdson’s  ‘  religious 
‘  opinions  us  a  (Quaker  ’  are  ”  unsound,’  the  only  course  which,  as 
un  honest  man,  he  can  pursue,  is  to  renounce  (^luakerism,  or  to 
submit  to  be  renounced  by  the  bcKiy.  Mr.  Hall  thinks,  on  tlie 
contrary,  that  if  being  an  ^  unsound  (Quaker '  results  trom  being 
the  better  Bible  Christian,  the  right  way  for  the  Society  to  avoid 
increasing  disunion  would  be,  to  repudiate  certain  unscri plural 
dt»ctrines  which  have  too  long  been  blended  with  the  conventional 
or  tradiiioiial  faith  of  Friends.  ‘  A  religious  revival,’  he  says, 
‘  has  undoubtedly  commenceil and  he  conceives  it  to  be  on  that 
acctmnt  ‘  the  duty  t»f  those  who,  under  other  circumstances,  might 
*  feel  themselves  compelled  to  resort  to  the  painful  alternative  of 
‘  secession,  to  be  willing  to  go  a  little  longer  mourning  on  their 
'  way,  in  the  hope  that  brighter  days  arc  o])cning  uj)on  them.’ 

The  crisis  is  a  most  Interesting  one  ;  for  the  future  ciiaracter,  if 
not  the  existence  of  Quakerism  as  a  sect,  hangs  upon  the  issue. 
Should  the  atiempi  be  made  to  }mt  down  the  appeal  to  Scripture 
hy  Quaker  tradition — to  bar  the  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  received 
doctrines  by  Quaker  authority — we  do  not  hesitate  to  predict  that 
the  decision  will  prove  fatal  to  the  St>ciety.  “  'I'o  the  law  and  to 
the  testimony *”  Who  is  William  Penn  or  Robert  Harclay? 
Who  is  John  Calvin  or  John  Wesley?  Who  is  Thomas 
Craiuncr  or  John  Owen?  Have  we  been  haptiaed  into  the  munc 
of  any  of  these  ?  What  means  die  explicit  command,  “  Call  no 
num  your  master  ?*’  Nothing  is  clearer  in  our  judgement,  tlian 
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thfit  it  nlwolutely  fi'rbids  nil  Pticli  deference  to  human  authority  in 
matters  of  doctrine,  as  is  implied  hy  making  articles  of  faith,  or 
an  agreement  with  reeeiTed  dogmas,  the  terms  of  communion. 

Sei’tnrian  divisions  are  the  unavoidable  result  of  a  different  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Hule  of  Faith,  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of 
(')iristian  knowleilge ;  yet,  good  has  resulted  from  what  must  l>c  re¬ 
garded  as  in  itself  an  evil.  And  so  long  as  the  paramount  authority 
of  the  same  inspiretl  Hule  is  acknowledged,  there  not  only  exists  a 
common  Imnd  and  ground  of  union,  but  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
mutual  approximation,  as  the  true  construction  of  all  that  has 
lieen  disputed  or  doubted  comes  to  he  ascertained.  Of  such  an 
approximation  to  the  unity  of  the  faith  on  the  part  of  Friends, 
the  publications  of  Mr.  Oewdson  and  Mr.  Ball  afford  a  most  in¬ 
structive  and  lieart-cheering  instance.  And  while  Quakerism  has 
itself  undergone,  and  is  undergoing,  so  beneficial  a  modification, 
in  consequence  of  the  diffusion  of  scriptural  light,  it  is  due  to  the 
Society  to  acknowledge,  that  other  Christian  denominations  have, 
as  Dr.  Ifancfick  remarks,  drawn  nearer  to  some  of  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  Quaker  principles. 

'  What  our  forefathers/  he  sBys»  ^  were  led  to  support  on  principle, 
when  power  and  policy  were  against  them,  we  now  hnd  many  are  sup¬ 
porting  even  on  the  ground  of  human  policy.  What  a  glorious  triumph 
to  the  cause  of  Christian  principle,  if  it  were  lawful  for  a  Christian  to 
IwMiKt !  That  a  poor,  despised  sect,  exposed  to  the  scorn  and  mockery 
(if  others,  should,  after  so  many  generations,  be  permitted  to  see  that 
their  testimonies  against  oaths,  and  war,  and  slax^ry,  and  some  other 
things  it  might  be  invidious  to  name,  taken  up  originally,  it  "Was 
thought,  in  blind  *eal,  are  now  discovenMi  by  others  to  lie  grounded  on 
an  enlightened  as  well  as  a  Christian  policy/ — Hancock^  p.  7B. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  going  too  far  to  suppose,  that  every  Chris¬ 
tian  sect  has  had  its  specific  purpose  ami  use  assignerl  it  in  the 
general  economy  of  the  Church.  Originating  for  the  most  part 
in  exaggerations  of  neglected  truths,  the  several  sects  have  owed 
tlieir  permanence  to  the  circumstance  of  being  the  depositories  of 
some  principles  of  imperishable  vitality  which  have  retleemed  and 
eml»aluu»d  the  errors  associated  with  them.  Tlius,  Mr.  Orme  re¬ 
marks,  in  his  Life  of  Baxter,  (in  whose  time  the  (fakers  made 
their  first  appearance  as  a  distinct  sect,)  that,  ‘  considering  the 
‘  abuses  of  divine  ordinances  which  had  so  long  and  so  exten- 
'  sively  prevailed,  it  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  system  as 
‘  Quakerism  should  liave  arisen  ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  have  an- 
‘  swcretl  a  useful  purpose  in  calling  the  attention  of  men  protess- 
*  ing  Cliristianity  to  the  great  design  of  all  its  ordinances,  and  to 
‘  which{they  ought  ever  to  be  regarded  as  subservient — the  promo- 
‘  tion  of  spirituality  of  mind,  and  the  enjoyment  of  communion 
‘  with  God.’^ 
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Impurunt  an  may  have  l)een  their  temporary  use,  we  cannot, 
howe^'CT,  regard  it  as  any  thing  l)eyond  a  proH-tti&nni  arrange, 
ment^  that  aMigns  to  the  different  sects  the  assertion  and  de¬ 
fence  of  particular  principles,  or  detached  truths, — truths  claiming 
tha  reception  and  submission  of  all,  and  rightly  held  only  when 
jHarceivetl  in  their  relation  to  all  other  truths,  he  consolidation 
of  the  various  orthtnlox  tlivisions  of  Protestantism  will  l»e  the 
natural  effect  of  that  increased  willingness  to  submit  every  doc¬ 
trine  and  practice  to  the  test  of  Scripture,  which,  i\fr.  Ball  re- 
mariu,  is  observable  in  almost  all  the  different  sections  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  which,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  wider 
diffusion  of  the  Scriptures,  forms  the  most  auspicious  sign  of  tlie 
present  times.  Dr.  Hancock  remarks,  that  ^  e  i'pmtndinfj  the 
‘  Scriptures  often  means,  defending  our  own  tenets,  whatsoever 
‘  these  may  be/  It  is  true:  such  is  the  use  to  which  theologians 
of  all  schools,  not  excluding  the  school  of  Ilarclay  and  Penn, 
have  been  U)0  apt  to  misapply  the  Scriptures ;  agreeably  to  tlie 
old  axiom,  that  the  Church  must  teach,  and  the  Bible  prove. 
But,  when  the  Bible  comes  to  be  deferred  to  as  the  supreme 
teacher,  the  Babel  dialects  of  theology  will  gradually  Ikj  S4>t'tened 
down  into  one  pure  language;  and  the  varying  interpretation 
will  assume  the  unity  and  certainty  of  the  Rule  itself. 

We  must  conclude,  then,  that  for  any  party  to  set  aside  an 
honest  appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  by  referring  to  the  authority  of 
another  Rule  as  precluding  all  inquiry  and  discussion,  is  an 
offence  against  the  Head  of  the  Church;  that  it  is  conduct  in 
the  worst  sense  sectarian  and  sehismatical ;  that  it  tends  to  render 
approximation  to  i'hristian  unity  of  sentiment  impossible;  that 
it  is  an  attempt  to  impose  u]K)n  at  least  a  portion  of  the  f 'hurch 
of  Christ,  a  yoke  which  Tlie  Master  has  not  imposed,  and  con¬ 
ditions  which  the  Gospel  dt^es  not  sanction.  ^Vc  regret  to  find 
that  this  is  the  way  in  which  the  evangelical  testimony  of  Isaac 
Crewdsou  hiis  been  met.  ‘  I  hope/  says  Dr.  Hancock,  ‘  he 
‘  will  never  be  so  far  self-deceived  as  to  propose  to  himself  such 
‘  an  unattainable  object,  as  that  of  convincing  the  serious, 
‘  wGglity,  and  reflecting  members  of  the  Society,  that  they  do 
‘  not  know  their  own  doctrines,  or  that  Scripture  U  against 
‘  thftm  ;  and  that  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  they  have  been 
‘  sup|Mirting  a  weak  and  brittle  testimony  with  the  loss  of  life, 
‘  and  of  liberty,  and  of  pro|k;rty,  in  favour  of  principles  which  are 
‘  m)w  found  to  be  delusive  and  pernicious  errors  !  '  Why 

every  sect  may  :ulupt  the  same  language.  \Vith  equal  propriety 
may  the  ChuKd)*<]^/England-iiiaii  resent  the  attempt  to  detect 
a  daw  in  tlie  Articles  or  Ritual  of  his  church  ;  and  the  Papist 
may  idead  widi  still  greater  force,  the  antiquity  of  his  creed,  and 
Uiast  of  the  martyrs  of  his  church.  May  not  the  testimonv 
home  by  Friends  have  lieeii  scriptural  on  some  |K)iuts,  and 
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wcAlt  uml  brittle  ow  tbiise  which  Mr.  hus  ex|>()sc(].^ 

Jhich  imnniouhteilly  the  fnct.  l)r.  Hancock  liiinsclf  would  riot 
(Irfrnd  all  the*  testimony'  of  the  early  Friends.  William  Pepn 
grew  wiser  as  he  grew  older :  why  should  not  his  followers  ? 

('hurch  at  large  has  grown  wiser ;  the  opponents  of  the 
Quaker  testimony  hare  learned  wisdom  ;  the  doctrine  of  Divine 
Influence  is  no  longer  ridiculed  and  denied  by  the 
orthodox ;  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Quakers  in  defence  of  the 
Gospel  lilierty  have  not  wen  in  vain.  Will,  then,  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Friends,  taking  their  stand  upon  their  ‘  unaltcrahV 
*  principles,'  refuse  to  talce  advantage  of  the  general  advance  of 
religious  knowledge,  and  proclaim  their  own  incapacity  of  im¬ 
provement  or  progress  ?  Hut  Quakerism  has  unnergoue  most 
material  and  lienefieial  modifleatkms ;  and  all  the  talk  almut  Us 
unalterahlp  principles  is  an  empty  flourish.  Alteration  is,  in  this 
world,  the  condition  of  dnration  ;  and  things  which  have  not 
the  inherent  power  of  self-renewal,  must  eomipt  and  pass  away. 

There  is  m  inueh  in  Dr.  ffaneoek's  little  tract,  of  which  we 
cordially  approve,  that  we  regret  that  a  man  of  such  cnlighteYted 
views  on  some  points,  and  we  doubt  not  of  fcn^ent  pit^,  should 
still  be  found  cleaving  to  the  obsolete  mysricism  of  Barclay. 
That  Quakerism  bad  not  its  simple  orijpn  in  the  Scriptures, 
he  unwittingly  a<lmits,  when  he  says :  ‘  If  nothing  of  Divine  in- 
‘  rtuence  in  the  days  of  Fox  and  Penn*— nothing  but  the  Hglit 
‘  and  knowledge  of  Scripture— had  operated  upon  the  minds  of 
‘  men,  then,  I  believe,  our  Soriett^  never  would  hate. 

‘  hnd  an  e.rantmee.  For  they  were  taught  immediately  Inj 
‘  Christ,  and  they  directed  all  to  Christ.'  We  hold  as  ftrmfy  as 
Dr.  H.  can,  that  the  truth  in  the  written  word  is  but  the  instru¬ 
ment  by  which  the  Divine  Enlightener  operates  on  the  heart, 
ind  that  all  believers  arc  ‘  taught  of  God ' ;  but  holding,  tAo, 
that  .ill  saving  truth  is  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  that  they 
comprise  the  whole  matter  of  Revelation,  wo  must  reject  all 
pretensions  to  a  knowledge  undcrived  from  Scripture  as  fanatical 
and  delusive.  Again,  Dr.  Hancock  maintains,  that,  ‘  in  this 
‘  gospel  day,  there  not  only  may  lie,  but  there  is,  a  revelation 
*  from  Christ  himself,'  which  ‘  cannot  lie  made  HuheerTtent  to 
‘  Scripture,  though  ic  can  never  contradict  the  sound,  and  com- 
‘  prehensive,  and  impartial  interpretation  of*  Scripture.'  Aa- 
*mredly,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  speak  of  Scripture  at  uuh- 
fwrvient  to  Divine  influence,  than  to  represent  the  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  mUteervieni  to  his  own  instrninent,  ‘  the  wnrd'  of 
‘  truth,'  the  ‘  sword  of  the  Spirit.'  Hut  who  would  advamce 
Mich  a  proposition  as  Dr.  Hancock  ('omhats  ?  If,  however,*  he 
means  to  say,  that  pretensions  to  revelation  or  dfvine  knowledge 
ore  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  .authority  .and  test*  of'  Itspir^ 
Snipture,  he  either  afllnns  he  knows  iv>t  what,  or  asserts  .i^er- 
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nicious  error.  We  cannot,  however,  hut  put  the  most  favourable 
couHtructiou  upon  the  languor  of  a  Writer  who  elHewhere  ad¬ 
vances  the  following  admirable  sentiments. 

*  What  then,  is  not  the  sober-minded  Christian  to  have  a  clear  ami 
Msttled  creed  ?  U  he  alone  to  be  wavering  between  points  of  faith, 
whilst  he  sees  others  fixed  in  them  ?  Surely,  the  only  creed  that  he 
can  legitimately  adopt,  is  that  which  embraces,  in  a  oomprehensive 
view,  every  principle,  whether  of  di»ctrine  or  of  precept,  unfolded  by 
our  Saviour  and  his  u|H>stleH,  in  order  to  complete  one  grand  scheme ; 
regard  being  always  had  to  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  dis])ensution. 
For  he  that  partially  selects  some  principles,  and  excludes  others,  for 
the  purjwse  of  fonmiig  a  favourite  creed,  gives  a  system  of  his  o\vn, 
that  may  well  be  called  after  his  own  name,  because,  embracing  hut  a 
limited  view,  it  can  have  no  title  to  the  catholic,  universal  name  of 
“  Christianity.”  He  keeps,  in  fiict,  one  eye  open  to  the  truth  at  one 
side,  and  the  other  eye  shut  against  the  truth  ut  the  other  side ;  like  a 
man,  who,  being  odled  to  collect  from  each  side  of  a  rich  mine  some 
im|M>rtant  treasures,  which  have  so  near  a  relation  to  each  other  ai 
grtfoiitf  to  enhance  the  value  of  hath  when  they  are  united^  contents 
himself,  notwithstanding,  with  digging  up  the  treasure  from  one  side 
only,  and  bringing  it  forth,  prominently  and  boastingly  to  the  world, 
as  complete  and  exclusive  treasure  of  the  mine.  What  should  we 
say  of  the  honesty  of  such  a  man  as  is  above  represented,  if  he  knew 
that  the  salvation  of  the  soul  were  connected  with  a  diligerrt  and  im¬ 
partial  search  into  the  Divine  Onicles,  and  yet,  in  composing  his  system 
of  faith,  should  hide  his  face  deliberately  from  doctrines  which  did  not 
please  him ! 

*  Kxclnsive  dogmas  are,  in  almost  every  instance,  the  invention  of 
men,  and  properly  enough  called  after  their  names,  for  they  do  not 
savour  of  Christ :  while  the  mode  in  which  Holy  Scripture  glances  at 
these  things,  is  in  that  simple  but  undefined  contrast  of  principles, 
seemingly  op{Mi«iite,  while  they  are  really  in  harmony,  which  at  once 
show's  a  mystery,  and  holds  out  defiance  to  the  affectedly  precise  de« 
finitions  of  presumptuous  reason.  There  is  scarcely  a  principle  of  the 
gus^l  that  can  be  named,  which  has  not  another  placed  like  an  anta¬ 
gonist  to  it ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  final  cause  of  such  a  peculiarity 
in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity, — if  it  be  lawful  to  speculate  on  fini 
causes  in  rtdation  to  so  divine  a  subject, — we  may  at  least  perceive 
these  two  good  effects;  first,  that  whenever  human  presumption  shews 
itself  dogmatically  on  one  side,  it  is  met  authoritatively  by  Scripture 
on  the  other :  and  secondly,  that  in  the  very  constitution  of  our  holy 
religion,  there  is  a  fimndation  laid  for  the  exercise  of  much  charity  and 
forb^rauce,  inasmuch  as  different  minds,  according  to  the  various  casts 
of  human  character,  may  very  conscientiously  attach  themselves  to 
different  views,  provided  they  do  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  the  un¬ 
erring  Standard  of  Truth.* 

‘  Had  there  been  mure  of  a  right  tlisposilion  in  the  minds  of 
Christians  to  refer  to  the  fountain  of  all  truth  itself,  we  should,  1  am 
persuaded,  have  beard  less  of  those  distinctive  appellations,  which 
many  sects  have  ;u;knowle<lged,  by  appropriating  to  themselves  the 
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iMimeft  (>f  iMHiie  eminent  men,  distingtiished  for  their  teal  in  propound¬ 
ing  jMwnt*  of  Frtith/  Hancock^  pp.  8II. 

We  can  add  nothing  to  these  instructive  remarks:  they  ex¬ 
press  our  own  views  most  accurately  and  forcibly.  Only  let  Dr. 
Hancock  and  his  friends  follow  them  out ;  and  they  will  no  longer 
resist  and  op^mae  that  revival  which  the  diffusion  of  Scriptural 
light  is  pn>ducing  in  their  Society.  Isaac  Crewdson  has  assuredly 
l)een  taught  as  immediately  by  Christ,  as  was  Fox  or  Penn ;  and 
bis  aim  is  not  less  simply  than  theirs,  to  ‘  direct  all  to  Christ.' 
He  has  set  up  a  ‘beacon'  which,  we  trust,  will  prevent  pious  in¬ 
quirers  from  being  led  astray  by  the  will  o’  the  wigp  of  ‘  inward 
‘  light,'  or  any  otlier  theory.  We  have  hitherto  extracted  no  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  }mblieation  which  has  given  rise  to  this  controversy  ; 
and  which  consists  of  a  refutation,  from  Scripture,  of  the  errors 
advanced  and  maintaineil  hy  the  followers  of  Filias  Hicks,  the 
American  heresiarch.  As  an  appropriate  close  to  the  present  ar¬ 
ticle,  we  shall  extract  the  ‘  Conclusion '  of  Mr.  Oewdson's  ad¬ 
mirable  work. 

*  Between  mysticism  and  the  religion  of  Christ,  there  is  this 
essential  difference, — the  former  is  chiefly  a  religion  of  fkkmngs,  the 
latter  is  a  religion  of  faith,  for  it  is  founded  on  the  testimony  of  the 
Spirit  OF  (roll  transmitted  to  us  in  Holy  Scripture ;  and  we  con¬ 
ceive  the  intelligent  render,  on  perusing  the  exposure  of  some  of  the 
doctrines  contained  in  the  preceding  extracts,  must  have  perceived 
their  disagreement  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 

*  Now  (Christianity  is  the  only  religion  by  which  wc  can  be  saved ; 
and,  therefore,  however  specious  any  thing  which  is  substituted  may 
lie,  if  we  reject  the  Gospel,  we  cut  ourselves  off  from  salvation  ;  be¬ 
cause  God  hath  plainly  declared  to  us  who  have  the  Scriptures,  that 
there  is  no  other  way  of  salvation  for  us,  than  that  which  he  bath 
made  known  to  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

'  We  unite  with  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Philadelphia,  in  believing 
that  the  unscriptural  notion  of  **  the  light  within  being  the  primary 
role  of  fiiith  and  practice,”  lay  at  the  very  root  of  Hicksism  ;  and  that 
the  depreciation  of  the  Scriptures  (or,  as  it  was  artfully  termed, 
** RUTTING  THRM  IN  THRiR  RIGHT  PLACE*')  followed  as  the  baneful 
and  inevitable  consequence.  But  in  connection  with  these  two  fatal 
eiTors,  were  a  third  and  fourth ;  for  regardless  of  the  important  dis¬ 
tinction  which  is  made  in  Scripture,  between  the  offices  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  those  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  these  offices  were  completely  con¬ 
founded.  And  the  doctrine  of  obedience,  or  the  righteousness  of  the 
Isw,  was  substituted  for  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ ;  and  thus  was  introduced  another  Gospel,’*  or,  in  other 
words,  an  entire  perversion  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Theie  then  were 
the  notions,  of  which  Hicksism  tn  Us  commencement  was  constituted  ;  and 
probably  many  who  have  ranged  themselves  os  its  abettors,  have  not 
pne  much  beyond  this  point;  but  let  it  be  known  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  Society,  that  its  incipient  state  was  by  for 
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thf  mcitt  insidious,  and  its  victims  were  much  more  numeruiis,  than 
when  the  bniad  blasphemy  of  s<ime  of  its  propatr^tors  apprised  the 
unwary  of  its  <leadly  |>oifii»n  ;  for  thousands  in  America  iinbiUHl  the 
subtle  heresy,  l»efore’  they  were  aware  of  its  danger.  **  Ikdieve  not 
every  spirit,”  was  the  c*»unsel  of  the  A|H>stle  John,  with  regard  to 
false  teachers  in  his  day,  “  but  try  the  spirits  whether  they  be  of 
(fud  ;  liecaim*  many  false  prophets  are  gone  out  into  the  world.” 
And  when  we  see  some,  who.  under  the  guise  of  high  s|)irituality, 
are  pro|Mgatiiig  the  most  injurious  pt'rversions  of  Holy  Scripture, 
how  im|a»rtant  is  it,  that  all,  es|H*cially  thosi*  who  profess  to  U* 
MiNisi  KRs  OK  Jksus  Christ,  should  |)ossi*ss  correct  and  clear  views 
of  the  Cfos|H‘l,  as  taught  in  the  Scriptures:  lest,  blinded  by  the  self- 
im|>ortance,  which  their  own  delusions  pr<Mluce,  and  not  distinguish¬ 
ing  Iwtween  the  infallibility  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  their  own  falli¬ 
bility,  they  iM'come  blind  leaders  «>f  the  blind.  For  if  by  any  partial, 
or  dfstorte«l  statement,  they  pnalnce  an  impression,  which  the  whole 
couns«*l  of  (fod,  as  revealed  in  Holy  Scripture,  does  not  warrant, 
they  dishonour  its  divine  Author,  by  pretending  his  authority  for  what 
he  has  not  revealed  ;  whereby  they  greatly  endanger  the  souls  of  those 
who  reci'ive  the  erroneous  impression. 

‘  'I'o  ministers,  and  all  t»thers  in  the  Society,  we  would  raise  a  warn¬ 
ing  voiiv  ng;iinst  this  deadly  heresy,  with  an  earnestness  which  the 
safety  of  the  never  dying  soul  demands ;  and  we  would  atfectionately 
entnnit  every  one,  to  examine  whether  the  rule  of  Christ  a.\d  his 
Aimisti.ks,  Ik*  really  his  rule. 

‘  I-#et  us  then  cast  aside  prkjuihce,  and  reject  human  authority, 
and  pray  for  the  intluencc  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whereby  we  shall  be 
inductHl  thankfully  to  accept  the  written  revelation ;  and  in  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  little  children,  let  us  seek  to  Ik*  taught  of  Gml,  by  the 
iiunins  which  his  |>erfi*ct  wisdom  has  provided.*  pp.  153 — 155. 


Art.  II.  .\Vm7o;i  and  Flamsteed,  Remarks  on  an  Article  in  Number 
CIX.  of  the  Quarterly  Review.  By  the  Rev.  William  Whcwell, 
3vo,  pp.  Ilk  Price  H.  Cambridge,  1330. 

article  which  has  led  to  the  publication  of  these  brief 
but  just  and  seasonable  ‘  Remarks,'*  ap|K'ared  in  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Review  for  Dccemlier  last,  and  contained  a  large  analysis 
of  a  work  recently  printed  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  illustra¬ 
ting  the  life  and  lalKuirs  of  Flamsteed,  the  first  Astronomer  Royal. 
'I'he  work  itself  we  have  not  yet  seen  ;  although  liberally  dis¬ 
tributed  to  scientific  institutions,  it  is  not  accessible  in  the  usual 
way  of  purchase.  Leaving,  therefore,  to  events  the  probability 
of  being  able,  hereaflcr,  to  give  a  more  detailetl  account,  wc 
shall,  for  the  present,  confine  ourselves  to  a  general  intima¬ 
tion  of  the  circumstances  which  have  letl  to  the  interference  of 
Mr.  Whcwell. 

I  lie  Lonls  of  the  Admiralty  having  determined  on  publish- 
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inj?  a  re-impression  of  the  astronomical  observations  of  Flianstectl, 
the  Imsiness  of  ])reparation  was  consigned  t<»  the  cart'  of  Mr. 
Ilailv  ;  and  bis  indefatigable  reseiirches  have  enabliHl  him  to  throw 
light  on  transactions  which  have  Iktu  hitherto  hut  imiK'rfectly  un- 
dersttwd.  It  has  long  been  matter  of  notoriety,  that  there  did  not 
exist,  la'tween  Flamsteed  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  friendly 
and  liarmonious  feeling  which,  by  making  their  intercourse  frank 
and  intimate,  would  have  rendered  it  more  effectively  contributory 
to  the  interests  of  science.  Flamsteed  was  exactly  the  sort  of  man 
to  supply  Newton  with  all  tliat  he  wanted  in  tl.o  way  of  observa¬ 
tion;  and  the  absence  of  cordiality,  which  tended  to  hinder  their 
free  co-o})eration,  was,  and  is,  deeply  to  be  lamented.  The  blame 
of  this  unfortunate  difference  h<is  hitherto  Ix^en  thrown  u)>on  the 
former,  wlio  was  unhappy  in  a  feeble  frame,  and  apparently  still 
more  wretched  in  a  jealous  and  fretful  temj)er.  A  new  aspect  is, 
h(»wever,  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  these  transactions,  by 
the  discovery  of  a  considerable  collection  of  original  paj^ers,  con¬ 
taining  Flamstcetfs  own  memoranda  of  the  various  circum¬ 
stances  ;  and  these  statements,  not  only  altogether  c.r  parfVj  but 
broadly  exhibiting  the  clearest  evidence  of  petulance  and  small- 
minded  tenacity,  are  made,  by  the  Quarterly  Ilcvicwer,  the  basis 
of  a  most  uiujualificd  condemnation  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and 
of  the  distinguished  men  who  acted  with  him. 

*  It  is  to  be  observed/  savs  Mr.  Whewell,  *  that  if  we  ado[>t  the 
Heviewer’s  opinion,  that  Flamsteed  was  throughout  a  man  bitterly 
wronged,  and  that  there  was  an  extreme  of  baseness  and  tyranny  on 
the  side  of  the  |>ersons  with  whom  he  quarrelled,  we  involve  in  our 
coiulemiiation  almost  all  the  eminent  literary  and  scientific  men  of  the 
(lay  :  for  we  liave,  acting  with  Xewttm  and  sharing  in  his  views,  not 
(uily  Halley,  the  (»hject  of  Flamsteed’s  inttmse  dislike,  hut  (iregory, 
Arhuthnot,  Mead,  Sloane,  Wren.  On  the  oilier  hand,  we  find  no  one 
speaking  of  Newton  as  Flamsteed  does,  except  Whistoii,  whose  judge¬ 
ment  is  perfectly  worthless,  for  he  was  u’ prejudiced,  passionate,  inac¬ 
curate,  and  shallow  man,  as  might  easily  he  shewn,  and  as  is,  I  think, 
(Ximmonly  allowed.  Such  a  comparison  of  parties  may,  at  least,  make 
us  pause.* 

It  should  really  seem  that  Flamsteed  thought  himself  by  far 
the  greater  man  of  the  two.  It  is  evident,  from  his  own  language, 
that  either  his  temper  or  his  mental  constitution  disqualified  him 
for  comprehending  the  nature  of  Newton’s  theory.  ‘  When  he 
‘  was  told  that  Newton  had  deduced  all  the  inequalities  of  the 
‘  moon’s  motion  from  the  laws  of  gravity  alone,’  he  replied  in  a 
strain  of  vanity  so  ludicrous,  of  jealousy  so  blind,  as  utterly  to 
destroy  all  confidence  in  any  representations  that  might  concern 
his  own  feelings  or  behaviour. 
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*  With  »ioui^  iiidi^atiim/  he  writes*  *  I  HnswertHl,  that  lie  ha«l  been 

many  vears  iipm  this  thintf,  as  1  had  lieen  cm  the  constellations  und 

planets  altof^t her :  that  he  had  made  liiiiar  tables  once*  to  answer  his 
cimceived  laws,  but  when  he  rame  to  cofn|mrt*  them  with  the  heavens, 
(that  is,  the  mmm's  observed  place's,)  he  found  he  had  inistcsik,  and 
was  forced  to  throw  them  all  aside:  that  I  had  imparted  alKive  two 
hundred  of  her  ol»ervc*d  place's  to  him,  which  one  would  think  should 
Ih?  sufficient  to  limit  any  thc'orv  by  ;  and  since  he  has  altered  and 
suited  his  theory  till  it  fitted  these  observations,  it  is  no  wonder  that  it 
represents  them :  but  still  he  is  more  lieholden  to  them  for  it,  than  he 
is  to  his  s|)ecuIations  about  jjmvitv,  which  had  misled  him.  Mr. 
IIf»bbs  boasted  that  his  lawT»  were  aj^'tHVible  to  those  of  Moses.  Dr. 
Kachanls  tells  him,  he  cloubtc*d  not  of  it,  for  lieinjf  drawn  from  Moses* 
works,  and  copicnl  into  his,  he  might  Ik*  sure  they  would  a^ee,  except 
the  laws  of  Moses  were  fiown,  which  he  was  sure  they  were  not,* 

It  is  evident  enough  from  this  strange  passage,  that  Flamsteed 
‘  attached  no  more  value  to  Newtoif  s  laws  of  nature,  tlian  he  did 
‘  to  Hobbes's  laws  of  nations.'  Independently,  however,  of  the 
{Hisitive  gniunds  of  dissension  between  the  individuals,  both  per¬ 
sonally  and  on  scicntiHc  matters,  tliere  is,  we  agree  with  Mr. 
Whewell,  quite  enough  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  shew 
that  Flamsteed  was  not  a  man  on  whose  fairness  or  sound  judge¬ 
ment  any  dependence  can  lie  placed. 

•  A  and  conscientious  man  he  certainly  was ;  lint,  of  weak 

health  fnim  childhocnl,  he  seems  also  to  have  been  of  weak  temper,  sus¬ 
picious,  irritable,  and  self-tormenting.  We  can  hardly  thinJe  other¬ 
wise  of  u  man  who  was  in  the  habit  of  broo<ling  over  the  movements  of 
spleen  excit«*d  by  casual  expressions  in  the  letters  of  his  correspondents, 
and  n*cording  them  in  ink  on  the  paper.* 

^  That  .\  cwton’s  lK‘haviour,  on  this  and  on  other  occasions,  betrayetl 
no  marks  of  irritation,  I  am  not  at  all  disposeti  to  believe.  The  iniid- 
tu?si  td  Newton’s  character  shewed  itself  rather  in  his  horror  of  dis¬ 
putes  than  in  his  skill  in  conducting  them.  Every  one  recollects,  tliat 
at  tui  early  jioriod  of  his  career  he  was  almost  led  to  aliandon  even  his 
tlariiiig,  Philosopliv,  when  he  found  that  she  was  such  u  “  litigious 
lady  ”  as  to  threaten  him  with  a  controversy*  In  such  cases,  his  im- 
{witienct*  ot  the  quarrel  was  proliably  not  very  easily  distinguishable 
from  iiniMitience  towards  the  quarreller.  And  this  was  still  more  na¬ 
tural,  when  he  was  acting  as  the  authoritatii'e  head  of  a  national  body, 
and  had,  in  that  ca|»i4city,  to  repri'ss,  what  must  have  apix'ared  to  him, 
extmyagHiit  clainis  and  offensive  liehaviour.  Hut  surely  we  arc  not, 
at  this  ilav,  To  weigh  all  the  hasty  words  uttereil  by  NVwton  or  by 
Flanistml,  any  further  than  is  necessary  to  make  us  careful  of  the  go- 
verniiieiit  of  our  own  tongues  ami  pens.’ 


In  ihcM*  juiliciou^  views  we  cniirelv  coincitlc:  tltev  arc  worlhv 
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of  Mr.  \Vheweirii  high  and  amiable  character;  and  we  are  glad 
that  they  have  l>een  given  to  the  world. 

While  we  are  dealing  with  this  aubjecl,  we  may  conveniently 
make  a  pas<?ing  reference  to  a  discussion  that  has  recently  taken 
place  on  other  controverted  points  connected  with  Newton's  life 
and  discoveries.  We  do  this,  not  in  the  way  of  regular  review, 
hut  f*>r  the  pur|>ose  of  directing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
valuable  materials  somewhat  out  of  the  usual  course  of  reading. 
Some  three  or  four  years  ago,  Dr.  Hrowster  published,  in  the 
‘  Family  Library,'  a  Life  of  Newton,  not  very  elaborately  com- 
poiH‘d,  hut  pleasantly  written,  and  well  adapted  for  ]mr|K)ses 
avowedly  popular.  'Phere  were  evident  signs  of  haste  in  its 
preparation,  and  a  few  circumstantial  errors  somewhat  impaired 
Its  value ;  hut  the  foundation  was  good ;  and  we  are  glad  to  leant 
that  Dr.  B.  is  employed  in  revising  and  extending  the  work  for 
repuhlication.  In  the  course  of  his  investigations,  he  found  oc¬ 
casion  to  differ  from  some  of  the  statements  and  conclusions  con- 
tainetl  in  the  life  of  Newton,  written  by  Biot  for  the  Jiioffraphie 
Cnirersei/py  and  translated  into  Finglish  for  the  ‘  Idbrary  of 
^  Lseful  Knowledge';  but  in  no  single  instance  that  we  can  re¬ 
collect,  has  he  violated  the  courtesy  of  literary  debate,  when  ex¬ 
pressing  those  differences  of  opinion.  In  three  successive  num¬ 
bers  (April,  May,  June,  1BJF2)  of  the  Journal  deft  Savonfiy  Biot 
subjected  tlic  Doctor's  work  to  a  laboured  and  severe  critique, 
bill  of  instructive  illustration ;  but  disserving  heavy  censure  for 
its  nntaimess,  and  for  its  sneering  and  sarcastic  tone.  Wc  have 
made  this  brief  mention  of  these  three  publications,  because  wc 
think  that  even  a  general  reader,  with  small  knowledge  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  might,  by  their  attentive  perusal,  make  himself  advan¬ 
tageously  familiar  with  one  of  the  brightest  chapters  of  scientific 
history. 


Art.  III.  An  Argnmcfit  to  prove  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Revela^ 
turn.  By  the  Earl  of  Rosse.  flvo,  pp.  x,  443.  Price  IOj.  (id. 
London,  1334. 

^PHE  deeply  affecting  circumstance  in  which  this  lK>ok  origin¬ 
ated,  enforces  that  favourable  consideration  which  is  due  to 
the  disinterested  and  benevolent  intention  of  the  noble  Author. 
The  death  of  a  ‘  dear  son,'  concerning  whom  the  Dedication 
records,  that  he  was  endowed  with  ‘  unblemished  virtues  and  ^reat 
'  icquirements,'  is  one  of  those  visitations  under  which  nature  sinks, 
hut  religion  rouses  itself  to  the  confirmation  of  its  hopes,  and  the 
renewal  of  its  activity  in  all  that  jiertains  to  the  “  godliness  wluch 
i**  profitable  to  all  things."  Few  inodes  of  at  once  turning  such 
•m  event  to  account,  and  wearing  out  its  painful  impression,  would 
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ht  more  appropriate  than  that  ^hich  ahould  have  for  its  object  to 
make  secure  the  jt^ouiul  of  confidence  and  heavenly  consolation, 
by  placing  in  clear  and  consecutive  view  the  reasoning  which  sus¬ 
tains  the  great  scriptural  fabric  of  Christian  history.  Under  the 
pressure  of  his  heavy  calamity,  the  Karl  of  liosse  had  the  fortituile 
and  the  wisdom  to  determine  on  his  course.  He  lost  his  accom- 
plisheil  son  at  an  age  ‘  when  it  was  fondly  hoped  that  he  was  just 
•  aliout  to  gather  the  fruits  of  his  honourable  labours.’  ‘  During 
‘  the  long  |K‘riod  of  deep  aftliclion  for  so  great  a  loss,  1  studieir, 
writes  the  mourning  father,  ‘  the  subject  of  this  argument.’ 

I'his  investigation  is  simply  historical.  It  deals  only  with  the 
facts  of  lievclation  ;  avoiding,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  alto¬ 
gether  the  exhibition  of  Scripture  doctrine,  and  ])rofes8ing  nothing 
U'yond  the  easier  but  still  arduous  task,  of  clearing  away  the  dif- 
ficulties  that  may  beset  the  iiupiir}’  into  the  truth  of  Christianity 
as  an  al)original,  continual,  and  consistent  manifestation  from 
alxive. 

‘  Kvcrvwhcre  thnmgh  the  sacred  records,  we  discover  one  sclienic, 
one  uniform  |iliin,  harmonizing  in  all  its  parts,  and  constituting  a  con¬ 
gruent  whole.  Fn»m  first  to  last  ;  from  the  first  creating  of  light  ami 
order  out  of  chaos,  to  the  birth  of  Jesus  ;  and  thence  in  the  life  he  led  ; 
in  the  doctrines  he  taught  ;  the  prophecies  he  fulfilled  ;  the  miracles  he 
|H*rforined  ;  to  the  last  scenes  of  his  death  and  resurrection  ; — we  see 
one  consistent  scheme,  connected  through  all  its  details,  w  ith  wonderful 
and  minute  adaptation  ;  and,  like  the  structure  of  the  living  W'orks  of 
the  creation,  the  more  it  is  examined,  the  more  perfect  will  be  found 
the  fitness  of  all  its  ]>arts,  and  the  mutual  co-operation  and  support 
which  they  bring  to  each  other.  This  great  progression  and  consistency 
of  design,  through  such  a  huig  succession  of  ages,  could  not  Ik*  the  w'ork 
of  man  ;  t>f  mere  nngnided,  unassisted  man.  It  must  have  been  the 
oiH'ration  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  manifesting  itself  in  such  various  ways  ; 
all  converging  to  the  one  end  and  object  of  our  being.*  p. 

It  is  quite  as  well,  ])erha]>s,  so  far  as  our  judgement  is  concerned, 
tliat  the  discussion  is  not  carried  any  further :  since  we  should  take 
very  dcVulcd  objections  to  views  of  Christian  doctrine  correspond¬ 
ing  to  some  t»eca.siona]  indications  which  have  caught  our  eye 
during  our  somewhat  cursory  passage  througli  the  volume.  We 
cannot,  tor  instance,  deem  it  any  other  than  an  exceedingly  crude, 
not  to  say  false  and  mischievous  representation  of  tlie  “  truth  as  it 
is  in  .lesus,"  to  give  forth  as  the  result  of  the  teacliing  of  the 

*  divine  ri'cords,  that  men  are  ‘  here  in  a  pre])aratory  state,  from 

*  which,  1/  thei/  deserve  it  htj  their  eondact^  they  will  be  raised  to 

*  purer  and  more  lasting  joys.’  As  a  eomprehensive  enunciation  of 
(fosprl  verity,  expressions  like  these  can  derive  no  support,  cither 
from  the  word  of  (lod,  or  the  moral  condition  of  man.  “  Do  this 
and  thou  shatf  //rc,  *  addressed  to  a  fallen  creature,  is  the  verv 
language  of  despair.  If  it  he  nothing  more  than  a  phrase  of  casual 
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and  careless  use,  we  must  still  express  our  deep  regret  that,  ou  a 
subject  so  fearfully  important,  words  should  ever  be  employed 
witliout  a  scrupulous  regard  to  their  plain  meaning. 

We  are,  however,  glad  to  turn  away  from  points  of  difference, 
to  things  concerning  which  there  is  cordial  agreement.  Lord 
Uosse,  if  but  an  unsound  theologian,  appears  to  more  advantage  as 
a  logician.  His  ‘  argument,'*  if  it  has  not  added  much  to  our  pre¬ 
vious  knowledge  on  the  subject,  has  the  unrquiviKal  merit  of  pre¬ 
senting  it  clearly  and  connectedly.  There  is  no  disposition  to 
evade  difficulties,  nor  to  make  phrases  serve  the  purpose  of  argu¬ 
ments  ;  but  the  reasoning  is  carried  forward  in  |KTspicuou8  and 
unaffected  language.  Commencing  with  a  refutation  of  the  Aris- 
totelian  dogma  of  the  worUfs  eternity,  his  Lordship  goes  on  to 
a])]>ly  the  modem  discoveries  in  astronomical  and  geological 
science,  to  the  elucidation  and  proof  of  the  creation  and  the  deluge, 
as  descrilK?d  in  the  Mosaic  records.  The  great  tradition  of  the 
Messiah  is  then  traced  through  the  various  means  devised  for  its 
conservation  by  Infinite  Wisdom  ;  while  the  history  of  the  Jews  is 
satisfactorily  shewn  to  be  maintained  in  its  integrity  by  the  ap]>cal 
both  to  evidence  and  probability.  The  fulfilment  of  prophecy  is 
examined  and  affirmed  ;  and  the  entire  series  of  illustration  is 
coinjdeted  by  an  investigation  of  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour. 

*  The  Deity  has  put  a  limit  to  the  impostures  of  man.  The  prim¬ 
eval  laws  by  w  hich  this  world  and  all  that  inhabit  it  are  governed,  can¬ 
not  be  contravened,  but  by  him  who  made  them.  Any  attempt  at 
spurious  assumptions  of  supernatural  agency,  w'ill  l)e  detected  and  ex- 
]M)sed.  By  such  attempts,  instead  of  the  cause  l)eing  served  that  they 
were  fabricated  to  establish,  it  has  ahvays  been  ultimately  W'eukeiicd 
and  impaired.  The  religion  of  Jesus  alone,  has  its  foundations  laid  in 
miracles.  Upon  these  it  is  built.  Upon  these  it  has  now  stmal  for 
almve  1800  years.  At  his  bidding  the  laws  of  nature  promptly  gave 
wav,  and  attested  the  divinity  of  the  revelation  which  he  promulgated.* 

p.  284. 

A  first  Appendix  contains  proof  that  the  Mosaic  account  of 
the  C'reation  is  not  invalidated  by  arguments  drawn  from  the 
formation  of  the  primary  rocks ;  and  a  second  is  assigned  to  an 
inquiry  into  the  date  of  St.  Matthew’s  Go8|k?1. 


Art.  IV.  The  Cabinet  of  Modern  Art,  and  Literary  Souvenir, 
Edited  by  Alaric  A.  Watts.  Second  Series.  Price  2ls,  London, 
1830. 

\\^E  are  glad  to  learn  from  the  preface  to  this  highly  finished 
publication,  that  the  Editor  has  no  reason  to  regret  the 
change  which  he  was  induced  to  make  in  his  plan  and  arrange¬ 
ments;  and  our  gratification  has  a  double  reference.  It  affbnfs 
us  pleasure,  certainly,  to  know  that  a  skilful  and  enterprising 
caterer  for  the  public  taste,  has  met  with  merited  encouragement ; 
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but  wc  are  itill  better  satisfied  to  find  that  there  is  enough  of  dia- 
ertminating  libemlity  extant,  to  justify  and  reward  a  venture  in. 
Tolving  so  much  of  anxiety  and  expense  as  must  have  attended 
the  acquisition  of  such  materials  as  those  which  make  up  the 
present  volume.  In  our  critical  estimate  of  its  contents,  we  shall 
first  dispose  of  the  illustrative  department,  and  then  I)estow  such 
space  as  we  can  afford  on  the  literary  portion. 

Without  making  invidious  comparisons,  or  prefacing  our  criti¬ 
cisms  with  a  long-windetl  essay  on  art  and  its  circumstantials,  we 
shall  simply  describe  the  decorative  portion  of  this  attractive 
volume,  U8  clistinguishetl  throughout  by  admirable  selection  and 
finishtxl  exi'cution,  and  then  pass  on  to  a  more  particular  and 
critical  detail,  'fhe  frontispiece  is  from  Collins,  and  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  In^autiful  and  expressive  subjects  that  we  have 
seen  from  his  |HMicil,  always  beautiful,  but  not  always  expressive. 
It  is  entitled  ‘  Rustic  civility  but  there  is  something  more  than 
courtesy  in  the  look  and  attitude  of  the  ragged  l>oy  and  lialf-clad 
urchins  who  have  just  opened  the  gate  of  a  lovely  green  lane. 
'That  bashful  yet  eager  countenance  bKiks  keenly  for  the  antici- 
|^>ati'tl  |H*nny  ;  and  we  can  fancy  that  the  horseman  whose  shadow 
tails  utKin  the  ground,  himself  unseen,  is  searching  out  the  hum¬ 
ble  ctnn  in  his  ]HK*kei's  ‘  avaricious  nook.’  There  are  a  truth 
and  richness  in  this  picture  that  at  once  distinguish  it  from  the 
host  of  ct>mmon-place  rusticities  which  have  found  favour  in  the 
eves  of  the  ]niblic  since  the  days  of  (tainsborough.  It  is  ex¬ 
cellently  engravtxl,  too,  by  an  artist  whose  name  is  new'  to  us,  and 
we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Watts  for  this  promising  introduction  to 
Mr.  Outrim.  The  vignette,  by  C'lialon,  is  a  fanciful  combination 
of  flowers  and  female  l>eauty.  Howard  has  supplied  two  of  those 
}>o€tical  inventions  in  which  he  is  usually  so  successful ;  a  dial- 
<leau  shcphcnl,  gazing  on  a  bright  vision  of  moon  and  stars,  hap¬ 
pily  jH*rsi»niflcd  ;  and  a  sprightly  dance  of  fairies  on  the  sea¬ 
shore  by  moonlight.  From  Twins,  an  artist  who  is,  at  last, 
iKJcupying  in  public  esteem,  the  station  which  those  who  knew  his 
value  assigned  him  long  ago,  there  are  two  striking  subjects — a 
noble  classical  head  of  a  female  Italian  |)easant,  and  ‘  Punch  at 
Naples,'  full  of  quiet  humour  and  expressive  execution.  I..eslie's 
May-ilay  in  the  reign  of  Fdizabeth'  is  a  bustling  and  piquant 
scene.  Mr.  Watts  has  brought  forward,  from  his  own  enviable 
I'ollection,  two  subjei'ts  from  Stothard— Ft  ramorz  in  the  presence 
of  Lalla  Uookh,  and  Halloween.  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  ‘  Rebecca,’ 
has  IxHHi,  though  not  quite,  yet  more  nearlv  touched  by  Rochard, 
than  in  any  other  attempt  that  we  have' seen  this  beautiful 
heail,  too,  is  ‘  in  the  iHisst^ssion  of  .Marie  A.  Watts.’  ‘  Cupid 
.md  Psyche  is  one  t)t  \N  es tail’s  l>est  pictures.  Sir  William 
lieecliey,  in  his  eighty*second  year,  still  employing  six  hours 
4 day  at  his  easel,  has  cnriche<l  the  collection  with  a  beautifid 
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Psyche  ‘  returning  from  the  realms  of  Pluto,'*- spiritedly  en¬ 
graved  hy  another  new  and  clever  candidate  (or  public  patronage 
^Stocks.  'Phe  female  peasantry  of  Italy  have  supplied  subjecta 
for  two  highly  finished  pictures  by  Henry  Williams.  The  ‘  l)e- 
‘  Htruction  of  Jerusalem,'  is  from  Martin,  and  strikes  us  as  one 
of’  his  most  impressive  productions.  Cooper's  ‘  Hawking'  re- 
vives  the  good  old  days  of  Wouvermans  and  Cuyp.  Romney's 
‘  Lady  Pamela  Fitsgerald'  and  her  children,  is  an  almost 
t4N)  painful  presentation  of  deep,  despairing  sorrow.  ‘  Rouen,' 
hy  ILdKTts,  is  every  way  worthy  of  that  clever  artist.  Ed- 
numstone's  •Venetian  Water-carrier,'  is  good  in  its  |)eculiar 
stvle.  ‘  Phe  importunate  Author'  is  one  of  Newton's  expressive 
and  well-told  tales;  but,  iK'gging  Mr.  Watts's  pardon,  wo  reject 
his  intimation  that  Moliere  or  Racine  might  have  stood  for  the 
portrait  of  the  vulgar  hierf^umhic  spouting  his  lyrics  in  the 
car  of  the  miserable  courtier,  who  casts  a  desponding  glance 
upon  his  watch  ;  Santcul  would  have  been  a  shrewder  guess.  A 
country-girl,  by  Faulkner,  reminds  us  of  Wheatley,  and  is  a 
very  pleasing  s^ieciinen  of  rustic  beauty.  Farrier's  ‘  Discovery,' 
exhibits  a  fair  damsel  surprised  by  her  mother  in  the  flagrant 
ilelU  of  answering  a  love-letter.  One  of  Gandy's  gorgeous  groupea 
of  (irecian  architecture,  and  a  calm,  rich  moonlight,  by  Rarrett, 
ch>se  this  interesting  series.  The  engravers  are  among  the  most 
iMiiinent  of  the  time ;  but  a  bare  enumeration  of  their  names 
would  answer  little  purpose. 

W’^ithout  pretending  to  know  any  thing  beyond  the  intimations 
given  in  the  preface,  of  Mr.  Watts's  special  intention  in  the 
selection  of  his  matter,  it  is,  we  think,  sufficiently  obvious,  that 
he  has  felt,  and  endeavoured  to  avoid,  the  disadvantages  of  a 
mere  miscellany  having  no  further  object  than  the  supply  of  various 
contingents  of  poetry  and  prose,  as  good  as  the  market  may 
afford,  but  without  connecting  link  or  presiding  principle.  Var 
riety,  as  our  copy-l)ooks  told  us  long  ago,  is  ‘  charming,'  but  it 
soon  palls  upon  the  sense,  and  we  seek  for  ‘  metal  more  attrac* 

'  tivc,'  in  the  higher  qualities  of  arrangement  and  combination. 
Mr.  Watts  has  evidently  aimed  at  uniting  all  these  elements  of 
popularity  ;  and,  without  sacrificing  the  charm  of  variety,  he 
has,  by  the  introduction  of  articles  and  occasional  references  re¬ 
lating  to  artists  and  the  arts,  given  a  character  to  the  collection 
that  adds  greatly  lx)th  to  its  present  interest  and  its  (lermanent 
value.  Of  these  the  most  important  and  extensive,  inti  tied, 
‘  Painting  and  Poetry,'  is  by  Henry  Howard ;  a  man  of  much 
talent,  but  who  has  never  occupied  the  station  to  which  he  ought 
to  have  aspiretf,  and  whose  pictures,  clever  as  they  arc,  always 
cany’  with  them  indications  of  a  faculty  decidedly  su|)erior  to  any 
thing  of  which  the  Artist  has  yet  given  public  proof.  I'he 
Kssay  itself  is,  although  able  and  elaliorate,  deficiciit  in  concen- 
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trmtion;  *nd,  like  almost  even'  dissertation  on  the  subject  of 
Art  that  we  have  yet  seen,  fails  in  8|)ecific  definition.  Still,  it 
goes  over  a  g<Mxi  deal  of  difficult  ground  pleasantly  and  skilfully  ; 
touching  all  the  main  points  of  inquiry  in  such  a  way  as,  if  not 
altogether  to  satisfy,  yet  to  keep  the  mind  attentive  and  alert. 
We  cannot  afford  n>om  for  large  extract,  but  we  must  allow  Mr. 
Ilowanl  to  speak  briefly  for  himself  on  one  branch  of  this  uni¬ 
versal  subject.  He  takes  strong,  though  somewhat  debateable 
ground,  in  the  following  well  expressed  distinction. 

‘  It  is  clear  that  the  pleasure  we  feel  in  works  of  imitative  art,  does 
not  depend  on  abs4iiute  truth,  or  even  closeness  of  imitation  ;  and  that 
th(NM^  natural  pn»perties  which  we  are  content  to  give  up,  are  more 
than  com|H‘nsatetl  for  to  our  minds  and  sympathies,  by  some  pot*tical 
or  ti'chiiical  charms,  some  secret  (pialities,  which  are  often  more  easily 
to  U*  left  than  explained.  They  abundantly  prove  that  ours  is  an  art 
of  selection  and  rejection,  and  justify  the  (disiTvatiun  of  Jidinsoii,  that 
**  Imitations  please,  nt>t  U'causi'  they  are  mistaken  for  realities,  but  lie- 
cause  they  bring  rintlities  to  mind.”  A  certain  nuKlitied  imitation  of 
natural  apj)earanct*s  is  only  tlie  medium  through  which  our  art  presents 
her  ctuiceptions  to  the  eve  ;  the  langTiage  in  which  she  spt'aks  to  us, — 
but  not  her  ultimate  aim  ;  for  a  mere  transcript  of  natural  appearances, 
however  accurate,  may  !>e  deficient  in  all  the  qualities  neci»ssary  in  a 
picture.  The  nolile  works  that  have  descended  to  u^  show  that  paint¬ 
ing  p<iii»esses  an  original*  and  inventive  power,  ami,  like  poetry,  ad¬ 
dresses  herself  to  the  mind  and  to  the  heart.* 

We  question,  after  all,  whether  any  single  principle  will  ac¬ 
count  for  the  pleasure  deriveil  from  what  are  usually  termed,  the 
imitative  arts.  'I'he  most  ctuninon  feeling  is,  probably,  the  sense 
of  difficulty  overcome ;  and  tliis  is  excited,  in  the  mind  of  the 
million,  just  as  |H)wcrfully  by  Souter  Johnny  as  by  the  Ilissus — 
by  Keyse's  cabbage-stall  and  shambles,  as  by  the  Cartoons  or  the 
Liuarus — by  I’iccini's  puppet-show  as  by  I)e  I.outhcrbourg's 
Eidophusikon.  lint,  independently  of  this  somewhat  crude  and 
undiscriminating  element,  there  are  other  and  more  legitimate 
sources  of  the  universal  gratification.  We  justly  ‘wonder  at' 
the  skill  that  can  bring,  with  scientific  accuracy,  the  furthest 
swt'i'p  tif  landscH|K*  within  a  few  square  feet  or  inches  of  canvas — 
Hannibal's  eagle-view  of  Italy  from  the  Alps,  or  Helen's  survey 
of  host,  and  camp,  and  fleet,  and  sea,  from  the  walls  of  Troy. 
\\  e  admire  the  master-hand  and  eye  that  can  reduce  chaos  to 
onler,  and  exprtss  infinity  in  space ;  but  our  admiration  is  still 
mort'  stirred  up,  when  we  are  enabled  by  a  competent  acquaintance 
with  the  n*sources  of  art,  to  ascertain  the  simple  yet  powerful 
means  by  which  these  marvels  are  effected.  And  yet  more  ad¬ 
mirable  is  the  intellectual  pnicess  which  marks  out  to  the  artist, 
as  the  materials  of  his  s|K‘cial  selection,  objects  or  groupcs,  com¬ 
mon,  neglecictl,  and  apparently  unsusceptible  of  interesting 
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management ;  and  which  enables  him  to  exhibit,  Uirough  their 
incilium,  the  most  emphatic  illustrations  of  that  subtle  magic  by 
which  art  eliciu  all  that  is  beautiful  and  all  that  is  impressive  in 
the  forms,  the  combinations,  and  the  effects  of  nature.  To  the 
vulgar  R]>ectator,  much  is  offered  of  delightful  and  exciting  hy 
the  exterior  and  mere  accidents  of  painting.  Its  gay  and  varied 
hues,  its  vigorous  expression,  its  imitative  truth,  are  of  universal 
rognixance:  but  its  appeal  to  the  entire  scale  of  thought  and 
feeling,  its  deep  intention,  its  boundless  scope,  its  unerring  rules, 
arc  manifest  only  to  the  ‘  gifted  eye.’ 

Hut  to  us  the  most  interesting  paper  in  the  volume,  is  one 
which  carries  us  back  to  days  when  our  love  of  art  was  in  its 
youth  and  freshness ;  and  when  we  acceptetl  its  productions  with 
a  simplicity  of  admiration  which  has  In'cn  marvellously  tamed 
down  l)y  study  and  experience.  We  refer  to  a  biographical  article 
in  which  the  professional  career  of  U wins  is  slightly  hut  skilfully 
sketched.  Of  this  very  able,  but  self-injuriously  unassuming 
Artist,  we  have  not  seen  the  more  recent  works ;  but  we  have 
known  enough  of  the  man,  his  studies,  and  his  lalmurs,  in  times 
long  since  gone  by,  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  whatever  distinction 
he  may  have  acquired,  he  will  fully  maintain.  He  has  always 
appeared  to  us  remarkable  for  purity  of  taste,  vigour  of  mind,  and 
for  an  execution  that  combines  some  of  the  finest  qualities  of 
style.  1 1  is  academy  figures,  his  sketches  from  the  dissected 

muscle,  his  studies  of  landscape,  are  all  distinctly  present  to  our 
memory  ;  and  we  say  of  them  unhesitatingly,  that,  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  age,  circumstances,  and  the  fact  that  his  best  and  roost 
elastic  years  were  wasted  in  the  mere  routine  of  a  manufacturing 
engraver's  attic, — we  have  never  seen,  in  the  course  of  a  forty 
years'  familiar  acquaintance  with  such  matters,  more  exquisite 
illustrations  of  a  talent  formed  for  the  adorning  and  advancement 
of  Art.  Some  years  ago,  on  his  return  from  a  long  residence  in 
classic  regit)ns,  we  had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  a  series  of 
sketches  from  his  hand,  that  gave  us  new  notions  of  Italian 
scenery.  Originality  and  beauty  marked  alike  their  selection  and 
execution. 

Such,  we  are  told,  ‘  was  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence’s  estimation  of 
‘  Mr.  U wins's  later  efforts,  that,  after  seeing  several  of  the  Nea- 
*  politan  subjects  he  sent  to  England  in  1829^  he  gave  him  a 
^  commission  for  a  picture  at  a  price  far  above  his  usual  rate  of 
‘  charge  at  that  period the  selection  of  the  subject  lading  left 
entirely  to  the  painter :  an  anecdote  honourable  alike  to  botn. 

Among  the  poetical  contributors  to  this  volume,  la'sides  the 
Editor  and  Mrs.  Watts,  we  find  the  names  of  Harry  Cornwall, 
T.  K.  Hervey,  1).  M.  Moir,  Dr.  Anster,  Mrs.  Ilowitt,  L.  E.  L., 
('aroline  Howies,  Miss  E.  L.  Montague,  and  Sir  Aubrey  de 
Vere  ;  and  there  are  some  pleasing  miscellaneouR  prose  articles  by 
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G.  A.  lltnMTii,  .1.  A.  St.  John,  and  W'dham  Ifowitt.  'I'hfre 
if  a  very  l^autifiil  Iwillad  hy  ^f^f.  Howitt,  which  we  shfHild  like 
to  inaen  entire,  Init  its  lenjfth  compels  tis  to  give  only  a  fmg. 
ment. 

i 

‘  “  Why  sit  you  here,  ujv  little  uuiUl  ?  ” 

Au  aged  j>ilgriin  spate  ; 

'Hie  child  hnikeil  upward  from  lier  hook. 

Like  one  but  ju.st  awake. 

*  back  fell  her  lock.s  of  golden  hair. 

And  stdeuin  was  her  l<M»k, 

As  thus  she  answered  witlerwiy, 

**  Oh  sir,  I  read  this  book  !” 

‘  “  And  what  is  there  within  that  laiok 
To  win  a  child  like  the«»  ? 

Tp !  join  thv  mates,  the  mcrir  birds, 

And  frolic  with  the  bee  !’* 

*  '*  \av  sir,  I  cannot  leave  this  l)o(tk, 

I  h)ve  it  more  than  play  ; — 

1  have  rend  all  legends,  but  this  one 
Ne’er  saw  I  till  this  day. 

‘  And  there  is  something  in  this  book 
That  makes  all  care  begone, — 

And  yet  I  weep,  I  know  not  why. 

As  I  go  reading  on  !  ” 

*  **  Who  art  thou,  child,  that  thou  ahouldst  read 

A  Uiok  with  mickle  heetl  ? 

Hooks  arc  for  clerks — the  King  himself 
Hath  much  ado  to  read!** 

•  ••••• 

‘  The  little  girl  gave  up  the  book. 

And  the  pilgrim  old  and  brown 
W’ith  reverent  lips  did  kiss  the  page, 

'Dien  on  the  stone  sat  down. 

*  And  aye  he  read  page  after  page ; 

Page  after  page  he  turned  ; 

And  as  he  read  their  blessed  w’ords. 

His  heart  within  him  burned. 

*  Still,  still  the  bouk  the. old  man  read. 

As  he  would  ne’er  have  done ; 
from  the  hour  of  noon  he  read  the  bouk, 
l*nto  the  set  of  sun. 

*  The  little  child  she  brought  him  out 

A  cake  of  wheaten  bread ; 
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But  it  lay  anbroke  at  even-tide  ; 

Nor  did  he  raiae  his  head 
Until  he  every  written  pajje 
Within  the  book  had  read. 

‘  Then  came  the  sturdy  forester 
Along  the  homeward  track, 

W'histling  ahmd  a  hunting  tune 
W'ith  a  slain  deer  on  his  Imck. 

'  I^aid  greeting  gave  the  fin*e8ter 
Unt<»  the  pilgrim  po<»r  : 

The  old  man  rose  with  thoughtful  brow. 
And  entered  at  the  door. 

'  The  two  they  sat  them  down  to  meat. 

And  the  pilgrim  'gan  to  toll, 
flow  he  had  eaten  on  Olivet, 

And  drank  at  Jacid/s  well. 

'  And  then  he  told  how  he  had  knelt 
Where'er  our  I^rd  had  prayed; 
flow  he  had  in  the  garden  l)een. 

And  the  tomb  where  he  was  laid. 

*  And  then  he  turned  nnto  the  l)ook. 

And  re.id,  in  English  plain. 

How  Christ  had  died  on  Calvary  ; 

How  he  had  risen  again. 

*  And  all  his  comfortable  words. 

His  deeds  of  mercy  all. 

He  read,  and  of  the  widow's  mite,. 

And  the  poor  prodigal. 

*  As  water  to  the  parched  soil. 

As  to  the  hungry  bread. 

So  fell  upon  the  woodman's  soul 
Each  word  the  pilgrim  read. 

*  Thus  through  the  midnight  did  they  read. 

Until  the  dawn  of  day  ; 

And  then  came  in  the  woodman's  son 
To  fetch  the  book  away. 

'  All  quick  and  troubled  was  his  speech, 
His  face  was  pale  with  dread, 

For  he  said,  The  king  bad  made  a  law. 
That  the  bookimust  not  be  read. 

For  it  was  such  fearful  heresy. 

The  holy  Abbot  said."  * 
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^  I  1 1  EKE  is  no  class  of  publications  which  we  find  greater  dif- 
^  liculty  in  reviewing  to  our  own  satisfaction — and,  perhaps,  to 
that  of  their  authors — than  works  which  come  under  the  head  of 
Sacreil  Poetry.  No  way  of  filling  our  pages  may  seem  more 
cheap  than  the  easy  process  of  ])enning  a  few  smooth  sentences 
of  praise,  and  following  them  up  with  pages  of  extract.  Hut 
tasks  which  ap|)ear  the  easiest,  it  is  often  hardest  to  execute  well. 
If  justice  is  to  Ik?  done  at  once  to  the  author  and  to  those  who 
may  place  some  reliance  upon  our  judgement,  it  is  often  a  ver)’ 
emi)arrassing  duty,  to  award  that  precise  degree  of  approbation 
which  may  Ik.*  due  to  the  work,  taking  into  consideration  the  pur¬ 
pose  and  aim,  the  literary  merit,  and  the  tendency  of  the  publica¬ 
tion.  NVe  have  our  own  notions  of  what  Sacred  Poetry  ought  to 
he;  hut,  judging  from  the' average  (juality  of  the  compositions  of 
that  class  which  are  continually  being  produced,  and  which  of 
course  find  readers,  we  are  led  to  doubt  wliether  the  public  agree 
with  us  in  opinion, — and  whether  it  would  not  In?  wiser  for  us  to 
ket»p  to  ourselves  our  critical  and  is  it  may  be  deemed  cynical 
estimate.  Many  and  many  a  well-printed  volume  of  well-mean¬ 
ing  V  erse,  we  must  plead  guilty  of  having  consigned  to  dark  ol)- 
livion,  iH'cause  we  would  not  inHict  the  torture  of  faint  praise,  or 
something  less,  upon  individuals  guilty  only  of  a  literary'  mis¬ 
take,  or  check  the  sale  of  a  volume  which,  though  destitute  of 
the  indications  of  superior  talent,  might  serve  as  the  vehicle  of 
pious  instruction,  and  do  as  much  good  as  better  ]H)etry  to  those 
readers  whose  taste  it  satisfied. 

It  will  l>e  taken  for  granteil,  however,  that  the  volumes  l)efore 
us  are  selected  on  the  ground  of  their  higher  pretensions.  The 
first  on  our  list  consists  chiefly  of  republications  ;  and  the  favour¬ 
able  riveption  which  scyeral  (if  the  Poems  have  met  with  sepa¬ 
rately,  has  warrantcil  Mr.  Dale  in  presenting  them  in  this  col¬ 
lected  form.  The  longer  |H)ems  are:  ‘  The  Widow  of  Nain 
I  he  Daughter  of  Jairus;'  ‘The  Outlaw  of  Taurus;’  and 
Irah  and  Adah,  a  Tale  of  the  Flood.’  These  occupy  the 
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grratoT  prt  of  llic  v«ilunic.  The  first  two  are  fietitious  narratives 
i'lmiulcil  upon  Scripture  incidents,  ('onsidefable  poetical  skill  is 
displayed  in  tlie  inana^ment  of  the  subject,  and  in  working  up 
Mich  slender  materials  into  ]>oetic  narrative ;  but,  in  common  witn 
all  similar  compositions,  they  lie  open  to  the  objection  of  blending 
facts  ])artaking  of  tlic  sacred  character  of  religious  evidence  de¬ 
manding  our  faith,  with  imaginative  emlKdlisliments  which  ob¬ 
scure  what  they  a. 'em  to  illustrate.  Invention  is  here  applied,  as 
dohnson  remarks  of  religious  jmelry  in  general,  ‘  to  the  decoration 

•  of  something  more  exi'ellent  than  itself' ;  ami  our  objection  is 
not  that  of  the  learned  critic,  that  it  thereby  ‘  loses  its  lustre  and 

*  power',  for  it  may  borrow  l>oth  from  the  subject,  but  that  it  in- 
terce])ts  the  light  to  which  it  lends  an  artificial  colouring.  Wc 
may  he  (|uite  singular  in  our  feelings  in  this  matter;  hut  we  con- 
fcsis  that  we  like  fiction  to  be  fiction,  and  history  to  lie  history; 
we  tlo  not  like  dressing  up  the  evangelical  narrative  in  scenic 
poin]):  it  is  like  ])ainting  marble,  or  clothing  statues  with  silks 
and  velvets.  Not  only  do  we  object  to  it  in  point  of  taste;  but 
the  moral  effect,  wc  think,  is  not  good,  In'cause  it  is  not  in  har¬ 
mony  with  the  impressions  and  sentiments  which  the  perusal  of 
the  (io>pel  history  is  dcsige.ed  to  produce.  In  ‘  The  Widow  of 
‘  Nain,'  the  first  six  luiiulred  lines  arc  occupied  w  ith  the  imaginary 
circumstances  connected  with  the  deatli  of  the  Widow’s  Son,  her 
impassioned  grief  on  losing  him,  her  pious  submission,  and  so 
forth.  At  length,  the  XVTIlth  stanza  introduces  the  simple 
fact  recorded  by  the  Kvangelist ;  but  it  is  almost  lost  in  the 
poetry,  like  the  small  figures  which  arc  seen  blending  with  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  a  sunset  landscape  by  Claude  or  Turner, 

‘  She  ceased — uj>on  the  green  hill’s  brow 
A  cloud  of  dust  is  gathering  now  : 

Hark  !  through  the  distance  echoing  loud 
The  murmurs  of  a  mingled  crowd. 

Onward  the  tumult  rolls — 'ti«  near-— 

They  listen,  mute  W'ith  breathless  fear. 

Is  it  the  lordly  Roman’s  cur. 

The  |Hmip  and  pageantry  of  war, 

Where  Zion’s  sons  must  sw'ell  the  train 
Of  foes  their  inmost  souls  disdain? 

Or  those  bold  w’arriors — wild,  yet  free — 

The  rebel  bands  of  Galilee  ? 

No— they  are  brethren— and  that  cry 
Is  the  glad  shout  of  victory  ; 

’Tis  high  Hosanna’s  loud  acclaim, 

’Tis  royal  David’s  honoured  name. 

And  now  they  wind  the  deep  descent — 

’fhe  glance,  in  swift  inquiry  bent, 

VOI..  XV. — N.S. 
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Wander’d  oVr  ail«  but  fix’d  on  one — 

Circled  br  number*,  yet  alone. 

Hobed  in  the  jrmrb  of  poverty. 

No  kinjf.  nor  priejit,  nor  warrior  be ; 

Yet — why  they  know  not — in  His  mien 
A  latent  loftiness  was  s«»en  ; 

A  more  than  mortal  majesty. 

That  dauntetl  while  it  fix’d  the  eve. 

The  ctHintless  throng:  that  nmnd  Kim  pressed, 
To  him  their  son^  of  praise  addresseil. 

Not  thus  had  Abram’s  s«»ed  adored 
A  heathen  chief — an  earthly  lord. 

They  ctime — they  meet — but,  ere  they  past. 

One  gracious,  pitying  hiok  he  cast 

Oil  that  pale  mourner— marktal  her  tear, 

And  bade  her  “  Weep  not  — to  the  bier 
He  turned — but  ere  He  sjiake  his  will, 

Karth  trembled  with  a  sudden  thrill 
Of  ctuiscioiis  awe — the  train  stood  still  ! 

‘  I'he  mourner,  sjHM'chlesa  and  amnzeil, 

On  that  mysterious  stranjy^'r  i;azcd  ; 

If  young  he  were,  ’twjis  only  5t»en 

Fn»m  lines  that  told  what  once  had  been  ; — 

As  if  the  withering  hand  of  Time 

Had  smote  him  ere  he  rc*achetl  his  prime. 

llie  bright  rose  on  his  cheek  was  faded. 

His  p:Ue  fair  brow  with  sadness  shaded. 

Yet  tlirough  the  settled  sorrow  there 

.\  conscious  ijraiideur  flushed — which  told 
That  uiicunstraiiied,  and  uncontrolled. 
Himself  had  deigned  man’s  lot  to  share. 

And  borne — lK?cau.se  he  willed  to  l)ear. 
Whate'er  his  being  or  his  birth. 

His  soul  had  never  stoo|)ed  to  earth ; 

Nor  mingled  with  the  meaner  race. 

Who  shared  or  s\vayed  his  dwelling  place ; 
Ilut  high — mysterious — and  unknown. 

Held  converse  with  itself  alone. 

And  yet  the  hnik  that  ci»uld  depress 
Pride  to  its  native  iiothingii<.*ss, 

And  bid  the  s{H*cious  banister  shun 
rbe  eye  he  dared  not  gaze  u|H)u, 

Sii|)erior  It»ve  did  still  reveal — 

Xot  sucli  as  man  for  man  may  feel— 

No— all  was  |mssioiil«*ss  and  pure — 

That  godlike  majeaty  of  woe, 

H  hich  counts  it  glory  to  endure, 

Anti  knows  nor  ht»|)e  nor  fear  below  ; 

N’tu*  aught  that  still  to  earth  can  bind, 

Rut  hwe  and  pity  for  mankind. 
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And  in  His  eye  a  radiance  nhone — 

Oh  !  how  shall  mortal  dare  easay, 

On  whom  no  prophet's  vest  it  thrown. 

To  paint  that  pure  celestial  ray? 

MereVf  and  tenderness,  and  love. 

And  all  that  finite  sense  can  deem 
Of  Him  who  reij^ns  enthroned  al)ove  ; 

rdfi^ht — such  as  blest  Isaiah's  dream, 

When,  to  the  awe-struck  Prophet's  eyes, 

Oml  bade  the  Star  of  Jutlah  rise — 

There  Heaven  in  livinj^  lustre  jtlowi»d — 

There  shone  the  Saviour — there,  the  God. 

O  ye— to  whom  the  dying  I^rd, 

Your  sorrows — not  His  own — de]dored  ; — 

Thou  on  whose  guilt  the  Saviour  cast 
A  look  of  mercy — 'tu'as  His  last  ; 

Ye — who  beheld  when  Jesus  died, 

Say  ye— for  none  can  tell  lieside. 

How  matchless  grace,  and  love  divine, 

In  that  immortal  glance  would  shine. 

And  she  too  felt  and  owned  its  j>«»wer 
To  soothe  in  that  desponding  hour. 

Her  pulse  beat  quick — and  to  her  heart 
A  ray  of  rapture  seemed  to  dart  :  — 

The  cloud  that  hung  upon  her  brow 
Wore  off — and  all  was  comfort  now. 

And  why  ?  She  thought  not  on  the  dead — 

Her  siglit  on  Him  was  rivetted. 

Whose  look  such  ])eace  and  glory  shed. 

So  the  wan  captive,  o’er  whose  cell 
No  solitary  sunl>eam  fell, 

When  years  and  years  have  lingered  by. 

Restored  to  light  and  lilH^rty, 

Fixes  his  first  eumpiured  gaze 
Fpon  the  bright  sun’s  living  rays. 

“  Short  space  he  sttHnl  ” — his  lifted  eyes 
To  heaven  a  moment  raised — he  s|M»ke  — 

These  words  the  solemn  silence  broke : 

“  Young  man,  I  say  to  thee,  arise !”  ’ 

'Fhe  Outlaw  of  Taurus,  being  founded  on  an  incident  recorded 
by  Kusebius,  is  not  open  to  the  objection  wliich  lies  against 
Scripture  subjects ;  but  there  is  still  an  incongruity  in  bringing 
the  Apostle  John  on  the  stage  in  company  with  the  other  {)ersons 
of  the  fiction ;  and  to  most  readers,  the  brief  narrative  of  the 
Historian  will  he  far  more  affecting  and  im])rt'ssive  than  the  ex¬ 
tremely  diffuse  poetical  tale.  Diftuseness  is,  indeed,  the  l)e- 
^tting  fault  of  the  Author.  His  verse  is  smooth,  easy,  and 
rapid,  hut  it  is  a  ffootl,  not  a  welhstream.  His  style  has  the 
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copiousness  ot*  eloquence  rather  than  the  force  and  fire  of  the 
lyrical  spirit ;  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkahle  to  find  the  Trans¬ 
lator  of  Sophficles  imitating  the  narrative  garrulousness  of 
the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel.  Hut  here  and  there,  we  have 
fiaahes  of  a  poetic  spirit  which  seems  caught  from  the  old  classic 
models.  For  example,  the  tliree-canto  ‘  Tale  of  the  Flood,’  (in 
which  .Mr.  Dale  ha.s  the  disa<lvantage  of  following  Montgomery,) 
clones  with  some  spirited  and  elegant  stanzas,  which  may  l>e  cited 
as  shewing  how  much  l>etter  adapted  such  vast  and  indescrihahle 
subjects  arc  to  lyrical  })oetry  than  to  narrative. 

'  Mountain  of  mighty  brow, 

Where  are  thy  cedars  now, 

Lebanon,  where  art  Thou  Y 
Low  lies  thy  ct^lar-wooil, 
l)tH*p  in  the  pathless  titsMi, 

And  the  wild  ^vnters  How 
High  o’er  thy  helm  of  snow. 

Where,  on  bnxul  Ilcrmon’s  breast. 

Dark  clouds  were  wont  to  rest ; 

Where  on  his  storm- wrappi'd  throne. 

Sate  stately  Sirion  ; 

There  the  sad  surges  rave, 

'fhere  howls  the  restless  wave  ; 
rhere  is  tliy  stately  cone, 

There  art  thou,  Lebanon  ! 

•  Art  titou  too  vanished,  rix'-al  of  the  skv  ? 

Dread  mount  of  might  and  mvster\' ! 

Olympus  !  dmimed  the  high  alxMle 
( >f  many  a  vain  and  visionary  god  ^ 

C'ould  not  thy  future  Jove 
'fhe  relM?!  storm  reprove  ? 

Fould  not  thy  Neptune  awe  his  subject 
t>r  siie,  the  ^lartial  Alaid 
In  victor  arms  arraved, 

ho  launchetl  the  Thunderer’s  Indts,  avert  their  rage 
from  Thcf  Y 

•  Rock  !  bleak  and  horrible, 

Stmreil  by  the  blast  of  hell. 

Where,  as  dark  legends  tell, 

Krst  the  pale  Titan  sate. 

Dauntless,  though  desolate ; 

And  with  unyielding  pride 
Jove  and  his  CmhIs  dehetl ; 

Where  is  thy  dreary  brow? 

Where  are  tby  vultures  now  ? 

Here  nor  the  scream  is  hetird 
Of  the  avenging  bird. 
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Nor  the  torn  victim  8  sigh* 

Wrestling  with  j»gony; 

Here  dwell  Init  Night’s  twin  hrmid — 

Silence  mikI  solitude. 

‘  Thoii  too,  Iinans,  whose  nnmensnrod  hrow 
Towers  from  eternity  nntrod, 
rnseen  save  hy  the  eye  of  G<xl, 

Monarch  supreme  of  mountains,  when'  art  Thou? 
Ih»  none  a  refuge  seek 
On  that  gigantic  peak 
Where  Mahadeo  rears  his  viewless  throne? 

No!  for  the  loftier  sea 
Holls  o’er  thv  Ood  and  Thee, 

And  ail  Is'iieath  thy  sky  seems  watery  waste  alone. 

Vet  the  (Tentor-spirit  from  al>ove 
Is  moving  on  the  waters  :  through  the  glmun 
Of  desolation  U'nms  superior  love. 

And  Merry  tem|H*rs  .lustice.  To  their  tondi 
Mankind  have  sunk  in  one  unvaried  d<H>m  ; 

Rut  yet  may  Heaven  reverse  the  stern  decree; 

And  yet  ag;iin  may  cheering  suns  illume 
The  world  emerging  from  its  dungeon  s<'n. 

And  Ix'ain  the  light  of  life  on  millions  yet  to  In*. 

Survey  yon  world  of  waters;  a  faint  s|)cck 
Seems  on  th’  horizon's  furthest  verge  t4»  lie ; 

Lone  as  'mid  ocean  some  dt'serted  wreck ; 

Dim  ^is  the  first  small  star  that  beams  on  high. 

Or  the  swift  t'agle  lessening  into  sky ; 

'Tis  yet  a  thing  to  gaze  on  'mid  the  scene, 

A  resting  point  where  all  is  vacancy* 

It  is  the  wreck  of  worlds  that  once  have  been — 
The  germ  of  latent  life — the  pledge  of  years  serene. 

Onw'ard  it  floats.  Admiring  Angels,  mark  ! 

Safe  from  the  storm,  triumphant  o'er  despair, 

A  living  miracle — yon  lonely  ark, 

Borne  o'er  the  billows  by  Jkhovah’s  care. 

The  Father  of  a  future  world  is  there. 

His  steadfast  soul  the  idol  rites  abhorred. 

And  breathed  to  Enoch's  God  the  pious  prayer. 
And  when,  oh  when,  didst  thou,  all  gracious  Lord ! 
Reject  the  lowly  plaint  by  meek  contrition  poured  ? 

Reader !  be  thine  the  moral !  If  no  more 
From  its  calmed  deeps  shall  rise  the  fettered  sea, 

If  Heaven's  fair  bow  proclaim  this  |>eril  o'er, 

A  wreck  more  fearful  yet  remains  for  thee; 

Time  only  bi*ars  thee  to  Kternitv*  — 
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Tr«*cl  then  the  path  thy  bright  Exemplar  trod;  — 

Think  on  the  day  wheii  this  vast  earth  shall  be 
In  bursting  flames  dissolved— yon  skies  so  broad 
Shrink  like  a  shrivelled  scroll “  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God  ! 

'riiis  is  admirable ;  but  shall  we  confess  that  we  do  not  think 
Mr.  Dale's  sacml  |H)etry  his  Irest  ?  The  volume  contains  nothing 
discreditable  to  his  talents  or  his  character ;  yet  it  cannot  add  to 
the  literary  fame  of  the  'I'ranslator  of  Sophocles ;  and  we  would 
give  whole  bushels  of  narrative  poetry  for  a  simple  lay  like  the 
following. 

‘THE  ANNIVEHvSAHV. 


1. 

*  A  year  hath  lingered  through  its  round 

Since  thou  wert  with  the  dead  ; 

And  vet  my  bosom’s  cureless  wound 
Still  bleeds,  as  then  it  bled. 

All  now'  wilh(»ut  is  ctdd  and  calm — 

Vet  o’er  my  heart  its  healing  balm 
Oblivion  will  not  shed. 

If  day  beguiles  my  fond  regret, 

Night  couich — and  how’  can  I  forget? 

II. 

‘  Ft»r  mute  arc  then  the  sounds  of  mirth 
I  huithe,  yet  cannot  flee  ; 

And  thoughts  in  stditude  have  birth, 

That  liwl  me  back  to  the«'. 

Hy  day,  amidst  the  busy  herd, 

My  smil  is  like  the  captive  bird, 

That  struggles  to  be  free: 

It  longs  t<»  leave  a  world  unblest, 

To  flee  away  and  lx*  at  rest. 

III. 

*  Rest  !  how,  alas !  shall  mortals  dare 

Of  rest  on  earth  to  dream  ? — 

The  heritage  of  ceaseless  care 
Mav  Ix'tter  far  l>eseem 
The  cliild  of  sin,  the  heir  of  woe. 

And  what  if  mutual  love  may  throw 
A  joy-impartiiig  beam 
On  life’s  wride  waste  ? — 'tis  quickly  gone. 
And  we  must  wander  on  alone. 

IV. 

*  It  wn%  no  charm  of  face  or  mien 

That  linked  mv  heart  to  thee, 

For  many  fairer  I  have  se«»n. 

And  fairer  vet  mav  see. 
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It  was  s  stroDg  though  nameless  spsU  « 
Which  seemed  with  thee  alone  to  dwell ; 

And  this  remains  to  me ; 

And  will  remain.  Thy  form  is  fled, 

But  this  can  e'en  recall  the  dead. 


V. 

*  Thine  image  is  before  me  now. 

All  an^l  as  thou  art ; 

Thy  gentle  eye  and  guileless  brow 
Are  graven  on  my  heart. 

And  when  on  living  forms  I  gaze. 
Memory  the  one  loved  form  [Mirtrays: 

— Ah  !  would  it  ne'er  depart ! 

And  they  alone  are  fair  to  me. 

Who  wane  a  livelier  thought  of  thee. 

VI. 

*  Oft,  too,  the  fond  familiar  sound 

Is  present  to  mine  ear : 

I  seem,  when  all  is  hushed  around. 

Thy  thrilling  voice  to  hear. 

Oh  !  I  could  dream  thou  still  wert  nigh. 
And  turn,  as  if  to  breathe  reply — 

The  waking — how  severe ! 

When  on  the  sickening  soul  must  press 
The  sense  of  utter  loneliness! 


VII. 

‘  A  year  hath  pass'd  I — another  year 
Its  wonted  round  may  run : 

Yet  earth  will  still  be  dark  and  drear 
As  when  its  course  begun. 

I  would  not  murmur  or  repine — 

Yet,  though  a  thousand  joys  were  mine, 
I  still  should  sigh  for  one. 

How  could  I  think  of  her  who  died. 
And  taste  of  joy  from  aught  beside  ? 


VIII.* 

Y es,  dearest !  though  that'  treasured  love 
Now  casts  a  gloom  o'er  all. 

Thy  spirit  from  its  rest  above 
I  would  not  yet  recall. 

My  earthly  doom  thou  canst  not  share. 
And  I  in  solitude  must  bear 
Whate'er  may  still  befall : 

But  I  can  share  thy  home,  thy  heaven. 
All  griefs  forgot — all  guilt  forgiven.* 


MO  ^avrrd  Poetry. 

The  ‘  Martyr  of  Verulam’  is  a  poetical  tale  founded  u|K)n  the 
well  known  story  of  Knj^land's  proto-inartyr  as  given  hy  the  \  enera- 
ble  Bede.  Had  Mr.  Ragg  produced  nothing  better,  this  ]H)em  would 
have  justilietl  no  mean  estimate  of  his  talents,  taking  into  coii- 
aideration  all  the  disadvantages  of  his  p)sition ;  but  we  should 
acareely  have  inferrtnl  from  it  that  he  would  have  been  ca])al)le  of 
producing  a  ]K>em  ('qual  to  his  larger  work.  ^  Had  we  thought 
that  it  would  tend  to  raise  his  reputation  with  the  public,  we 
should  not  have  ken  slow  in  noticing  it ;  but  we  have,  |H?rhaps, 
been  to  blame,  for  there  is  a  large  class  of  readers  whom  the  tale 
may  please  far  k  tter  than  the  sublimest  ‘  reasoning  in  ]K)etry.’ 
The  subject  is  well  chosen,  and  we  shall  enable  oiu*  readers  to 
judge  of  the  easy  How  of  Mr.  Ragg's  versitication  from  the  con¬ 
cluding  lines. 

*  The  hour  is  come ;  the  summons  brought ; 

Again  he  treads  the  Roman  court, 

Again,  with  holy  fervour  rife. 

He  scorns  thejr  <»tfered  terms  of  life. 

His  doom  is  fixed ;  death's  feast  is  spread  ; 

The  sheep  is  to  the  slaughter  led. 

Rut  who,  of  all  the  throng'd  array. 

That  toward  the  scaffold  bend  their  way, 

(’an  turn  to  heaven  a  visage  brightest, 

Or  move  along  with  bosom  lightest  ^ 

Oh  he,  the  hated  Nuzarene, 

C’hief  actor  in  the  tragic  scene. 

Visions  of  fadeless  glory  roll 
In  grandeur  o'er  his  swelling  soul. 

He  sees  his  Saviour  throned  on  high. 

In  bright  celestial  majesty. 

He  siH-'s  the  convoy  sent  to  bring 
His  spirit  to  the  lofty  King. 

Oh  come !  ”  they  cry,  “  ()h  come  away, 

“  To  where  the  living  waters  stray  ! 

**  Come,  leader  of  the  martyr  band 
“  That  soon  shall  grace  thy  favor'd  land ! 

“  (\>mc  to  the  blissful  courts  above ! 

**  Come  to  the  Saviour’s  arms  of  love ! 

“  Come  to  the  paradisal  plains. 

Where  joy  unmix'd  for  ever  reigns ! 

“  Come,  range  the  congregation's  mountain, 

“  Come,  Imthe  thy  soul  in  life's  pure  fountain  ? 

Come,  join  the  notes  of  heaven's  bright  choir, 
ith  harp  of  gold  and  tongue  of  fire  ! 

Eat  angels'  fotid  with  the  hosts  on  high  ! 

**  And  drink  of  the  cup  of  boundless  joy  ! 

**  Or  Iwisk  in  the  rich  essential  light. 

That  kams  from  the  throne  of  the  Infinite  1 
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Ob !  why  on  the  earth  thus  lingering  tUy  ^ 

**  The  Saviour  awaits  thee !  oomc  away  !  '* 

**  1  cuine  1 "  he  cries,  as  his  head  he  lays 
Exulting  on  the  block  beneath ; 

**  Praise,  praise  to  Jehovah,  ceaseless  praise, 

“  That  thus  Pm  taught  to  rejoice  in  deoth  !  ’* 

In  his  last  prayer  is  the  Christian  bending; 

Hut  why  is  the  axe  so  long  descending  ? 

A  groan  of  horror  first  he  hears ;  ’ 

Then  such  a  frantic  shout  as  rears 
The  gaping  multitude  who  see 
One  of  the  earth's  nobility. 

Clamour  succeeds,  and  hum  of  voices 
Discordant ;  but  his  soul  rejoices 
In  |>eace ;  and  still  the  Christian  bends. 

Nor  from  the  block  his  head  upraises : 

Till  falls  the  fatal  blow,  that  sends  « 

Ilis  spirit  to  its  Lord’s  embraces. 

While  in  his  sever’d  head,  the  eyes 

Are  upward  turned  with  thankful  gam*, 

Towards  its  bright  pathway  in  the  skies ; 

And  move  the  lips  as  though  in  praise. 

Ask  you  whence  rose  that  long  delay  } 

Oh  he  who  was  ordained  to  slay 
The  generous  Briton,  touch’d  to  sec 
Such  })eerless  magnanimity. 

Had  cast  away  his  axe,  refusing 
To  do  a  deed  so  hateful,  choosing 
Bather  with  such  a  man  to  die 
Ik'fore  the  Bigot’s  furious  eye ; 

And  share  at  least  his  earthly  glory, 

In  the  bright  page  of  future  story.’ 

I 

The  little  volume  of  poems  by  Dr.  Hinds  is  chiefly  *  a  casual 
‘  register  of  religious  impressions  and  feelings,’  founded  upon 
some  ])assage  of  Scripture,  or  relating  to  some  domestic  incident. 
When  the  poet’s  lyre  is  his  own  heart,  other  hearts  are  sure  to 
vibrate  when  its  chords  arc  struck,  however  artlessly.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  touching  stanzas  remind  us  of  the  Elizabethan  bards : 

‘  SORROW  WITH  HOPE. 

*  The  grave  has  lost  its  dull  cold  gloom. 

Now  thou  art  there : 

My  home  is  with  thee  in  the  tomb. 

My  rest  from  care. 

It  seems  not  mine,  my  silent  hearth. 

My  lonely  bed; 

And  thoughts  that  once  were  of  this  earth. 

Arc  of  the  de^ad : — 
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Of  buw  much  thou  wilt  have  to  tell  , 

When  we  ahall  meet ; 

ill  Gud*s  own  home  how  sweet  to  dwell  I 
New  life  how  sweet ! 

And  though  I  lingfer,  every  day 
I  tliiuk  on  tliee 

With  Him  ;  and  where  thou  art,  I  pray 
That  I  may  be.’ 

We  must  give  another  specimen  :  it  is  not  a  volume  for 
criticism. 

'  TIIK  KFFICACY  OF  FAITH. 

*  The  waves  were  dashing  loud  and  hi^h  ; 

31  y  child  luukiHi  on  with  me: 

“  Father/*  die  crietl,  “  why  may  not  I 
Trust  God  and  walk  tliut  sea  ? 

‘  **  Was  it  not  lack  of  faith  alone 
That  made  the  A|>ostle  sink  ? 

Itv  faith,  therefore,  it  may  lie  done — 

Father,  what  should  I  think  ?** 

‘  “  The  Lord  liude  Peter  go,  my  child ; 

And,  should  he  thee  command, 

'I'hy  feet  would  on  those  miters  wild 
lie  tirin  as  on  this  sand. 

‘  “  Hut  life  has  storms  more  awful  yet, 

Waves  rougher  thau  you  sea : 

Then  do  not  thou,  in  these,  forget 
That  Jesus  is  with  thee. 

‘  “  C'are  not  what  others  have  to  do — 

What  may  be  or  has  been  ; 

Hut,  on  the  faith  God  calls  thee,  go. 

And  use  thy  faith  therein.’*  * 

*  V  erses  for  Pilgrims/  might,  trom  the  very  title,  as  well  as 
trooi  the  quaint  character  of  the  poetry,  be  mistaken  for  a  pro- 
ducuon  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  preface  itself,  in  which 
Mr.  Yorke  (lefemls  the  reading  and  writing  of  poetry  as*  an 
aUowaUe  recreation  for  general  Christians,  has  an  air  of  the  olden 
time  about  it;  aud  we  should  have  some  doubts,  but  tor  the 
reference  to  Cow  per,  whether  the  Author  were  not  a  contempo¬ 
rary  of  Donne,  aud  <^uarles,  aud  Norris,  and  Herbert,  and  Sandyf, 
rallier  than  the  actual  )>resent  Incumbent  of  Shentield.  In. proof 
that  religion  is  favourable  to  poetry,  Mr.  Yorke  refers  to  ‘  one  of 
‘  our  most  remarkable  English  works,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress/  as 
l)eiug  ‘  itselt,  in  all  hut  metre,  a  |)oeni,  almost  Homeric  in  the 
‘  strength  and  clcaruess  of  its  conceptions.'  He  then  firoceeds  to 
remark : — 

*  It  is  certainly  true,  that,  to  mauy  an  ear,  the  term,  “  relimous 
fHietry  *  has  an  incongruous  sound ;  but  of  this  the  reason  filainly  is? 
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that  the  epithet  relijfimi*  mnat  ever  be  dark  and  nnpleosinff  to  thoac  who 
are  »rreli>tio«a.  To  them,  religions  poetry  most  oe  much  the  same  ns 
piietrv  in  mourning.  Those,  however,  who/ee/  (mr  religion  to  lie  one 
of  lig^t,  love,  and  hope,  must  also  feel  that  poetry  is  her  pn»per  hand¬ 
maid.  The  angtds  sang  at  the  birth  of  Jesus,  htit  not  at  his  ascension. 
W’hv  ?  lircaMsr  mrn  were  thenceforward  ever  to  **  utter  forth  his 

‘  But  were  I  ti»  prm'eeil  in  this  discussion,  it  might  appear  that  I 
thought  1  had  something  very  magnificent  to  offer.  I  hope  no  one 
will  expect  this.  I  found,  however,  that,  in  c<»mposing  these  verses, 
many  sentiments  and  ]N»rtions  of  scripture  came  Imforc  my  mind  with 
fresh  beauty.  I  have  therefore  ventured  to  hope,  that,  should  they 
nu'et  with  a  reader,  something  of  a  like  effect  may  l>e  exm^rienced  by 
him.  If,  indeed,  (3(mI  w'ere  to  make  this  little  work  tiie  means  of 
rightly  directing  the  imagination  of  the  young,  of  cheering  the  dispi¬ 
rited,  of  composing  the  care-worn,  or  of  entertaining  the  sick  uj»on 
his  )mh1  of  languishing,  1  think  I  could  not  insensilile  of  such  a 
favour.  These  are  in  truth  the  proper  offices  of  poetry.  Euripides 
complains  that  bards  exhausted  all  their  art  to  add  to  the  mirth  of 
festivals,  instnid  of  end(*avouring  by  their  mehMlies  to  comfort  the 
sorrowful;  and  even  Elisha,  when  his  mind  was  rutfied,  exclaimed, 
“  Bring  me  a  minstrel."  It  is  however  for  God  alone  to  bnmtbe  his 
blessing.  Whether  this  work  shall  fall  as  a  withered  leaf  into  a  striMim, 
or  as  a  seed  into  a  fruitful  place, — it  is  in  his  hands.’ 

Such  a  prelude  as  this  will  prepare  the  reader  for  strains  of 
no  light  fantastic  measure,  hut  in  the  old  l^ric  mood  of  our 
elder  poets.  These  verses,  as  they  are  modestly  styled,  arc  gems 
of  thought,  often  rudely  set — quaint  snatches — varj’ing  in  style 
and  merit  from  a  simplicity  bordering  on  the  puerile  to  an  ele¬ 
vated  tone  both  of  sentiment  and  composition, — careless,  and 
sometimes  rugged  in  versification,  hut  always  breathing  a  devo¬ 
tional  spirit,  which  is  more  near  akin  to  the  spirit  of  ptietry  than 
most  persons  deem.  It  is  a  volume,  in  fact,  which  an  irreligious 
critic  might  easily  find  a  handle  for  turning  into  ridicule,  but 
which  every  genuine  lover  of  sacred  poetry  will  be  pleased  with ; 
and  the  Christian  ^  pilgrim  ^  will  be  cheered  with  these  homely 
yet  heart-stirring  melc^ies.  The  humble  shall  hear  thereof 
and  be  glad.*^  We  take  as  our  first  specimen  a  poem  which 
might  be  termed  a  successful  imitation  of  the  sty]e  of  Herbert,  if 
the  Author  had  designed  imitation. 

*  KASB  WITHOUT  BKST. 

*  I  VIEWED  my  plans  all  tempest-tost. 

Broken  my  hopes,  my  labour  lost ; 

And  sought  a  deep  secluded  l>ower. 

Where  I  no  more  might  hear,  or  see. 

What  tills  the  world  from  hour  to  hour, 

That  stage  of  sin  and  vanity. 
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*  well  ut  fimt ;  but  flowery  i‘a»e, 

How  soon  I  know  not,  foiled  to  pleast*  ; 

The  powcni  of  durkneao  swayed  my  brcaat, 
The  evil  angels.  Fear  and  Doubt, 

And  pave  me  scarce  a  moment’s  rest 
Within,  though  all  was  calm  without. 

*  I  tried  on  Zion’s  lyre  to  play. 

But  heart  and  hand  both  went  astray : 

No  music’s  made  by  stagnant  pools. 

But  by  ckmr  brooks  that  run  ; 

And  thus  are  quick,  not  laggard  souls, 
Kept  in  the  sweetest  tune. 

*  If  1  had  seen  some  ills  before, 

Tht*str  inward  plagues  were  worse  ami  more : 

The  soldier  never  known  to  yield. 

Till  heard  the  note  for  rest  ; 

The  soldier  of  the  open  held, 

Then  I  pronounced  most  blest. 

‘  Then  thought  1,  Pity  loves  to  dwell 
Not  in  a  silent,  unkqown  cell ; 

Or,  if  a  while  she  hide  from  sight, 

'Tis  but  to  go  and  find  the  balm. 

With  which  she  flies,  by  day  and  night. 
The  anguish  of  our  souls  to  calm. 

*  1  liMiked  to  that  incarnate  Love, 

For  me  which  left  all  hi‘aven  al)ove, 

Over  the  dark  and  stormy  wild 
To  tread  woe’s  roughest  path, 

lentil  the  lost  rebellious  child 
Was  snatched  from  instant  death. 

*  Awake,  my  soul ;  thine  enemies 
Are  all  awake  to  steal  thy  prize : 

Against  thy  King  with  frantic  spite, 
’Fumultuously  they  throng : 

Awake  !  though  short  will  the  fight, 
’Tlic  triumpii,  oh,  how  long ! 

'  'Fhe  war-horse,  as  the  trumpet  sounds. 

Bears  on,  regardless  of  its  wounds  ; 

And  w’here  Truth’s  banner  is  displayed, — 
Oh  !  who  would  shun  the  nobler  strife  ? 

With  garlands  is  it  not  arrayed 
Of  everlasting  life?  ’ 


There  is. 


we  think,  a  quaint  beauty  in  the  following  stanzas. 
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'  THR  DYING  80NG$TKR.  ,  i 

<  [Written  on  reading  this  story*  A  person  had  a  singing-hird 
taught  to  sit  on  his  tinger,  and  pi|>e  various  tunes.  He  went  abroad, 
and  was  absent  some  years.  On  his  return,  the  binl  was  still  alive, 
under  a  friend’s  care.  He  approached  the  cage  ;  the  bird  knew  his 
voice,  j>erched  on  his  hand,  p^ped  “  God  save  the  King,”  fluttercni, 
and  died.] 

*  And  so,  blest  Lord,  I  humbly  wniit 
The  opening  of  my  ])rison-gate. 

The  blessed  hour  of  death. 

My  soul  has  tasted  liberty. 

And  longs  entirely  to  be  free. 

E'en  as  the  morning's  breath. 


*  Not  that  I  grudge  to  sit  and  sinji;. 
Whilst  here,  the  praises  of  my  King, 
To  all  around  this  cell ; 

But  that 't would  so  much  sweeter  l»e, 
If  I  thine  own  bright  face  might  sw. 
And  ever  with  thee  dwell. 


‘  Thou— thou  hast  filled  my  heart  with  joys. 
And  taught  me  to  attune  my  voice 

To  many  a  heaven-born  theme  ; 
Yet,  when  1  think  that  thon  art  gone 
So  far  away,  all  sad  and  lone 
And  desolate  1  seem. 


‘  Oh  !  lest  I  should  forget  my  song. 

May  faith  thine  absence  make  less  long. 
Still  painting  thee  as  near  ; 

And  when  at  length,  to  disengage 
My  captive  spirit  from  its  cage. 

Thou  com'st,  oh  grant  this  prayer ! 


‘  Grant  me  upon  thy  gracious  hand. 
Which  for  my  weal  aye  gave  command. 
Fluttering,  awhile  to  rest ; 
Then  trying  once  again  the  praise 
Thy  love  instructed  me  to  raise. 

To  sink  upon  thy  breast.* 


We  must  indulge  ourselves  in  one  more  extract;  and  our 
readers  will  thank  us  for  selecting  the  following  admirable  effusion 
of  elevated  piety. 


THB  LOVB  OF  GOD  THE  SOULS  PORTION. 


*  O  thou  who  for  eternity  art  born. 

Dread  inmate  of  my  breast ! 

Can  all  these  shadows  that  at  its  first  morn 
Must  die,  e’er  make  thee  blest  ? 


i 


r 


Satred  Pi^etry, 

*  Through  an^l>hosto  and  viatan  of  bright  stars 
Thy  (lodTiath  looked  on  thee: — 

There,  oh  my  spirit !  in  his  love  appears 
Thy  home'  and  portion  free. 

*  By  earth's  vain  liauhles  wilt  thou,  then,  ensnared, 

Not  Ittok  again  to  him  ? 

Wilt  thou  sink  down  and  hide  from  his  rt'ganl 
In  folly's  idle  dream  } 

*  Mvrc  weights  and  fetters  low  affections  prtwe 
To  torture  and  restrain  : 

Enlarges,  sweetens,  elevates  Gtid's  love  ; 

All  eomfort,  and  no  pain  ! 

‘  Stamped  is  the  image  of  what  we  hold  dear 
On  the  retentive  mind  : 

And  is  there  aught  than  God's  that  we  can  wear 
More  worthily  enshrineil  ? 

*  No  !  sweet  as  are  of  providence  and  gnicc 
The  gifts  he  now  jamrs  down. 

We  well  may  long  to  view  his  heavenly  face  ; 

His  smile  our  stainless  crown. 

*  Although  the  spices  and  the  balm  of  old. 

To  Joseph  sent  from  far. 

Much  of  his  youth's  dear  country  doubtless  told, 

And  bn^uthed  his  native  air  ; 

‘  Yet  when  his  father's  tender  eye  he  met. 

And  on  his  bosom  lay. 

That  was  the  time,  when  happiness  complete 
Dissolved  his  heart  away. 

‘  Much  more,  much  more,  my  everlasting  Gml, 

Shall  I  with  rapture  glow. 

When  taken  to  thee,  in  thy  blest  alanle 
Thy  |)erfi?ct  love  to  know.* 

The  last  volume  on  our  list  must  be  dismissed  with  brief 
Dotici\  being  recommended  more  by  the  piety  of  the  sentiments 
than  by  any  originality  of  thought  or  distinguishing  talent.  Tlic 
modest  pretensions  and  excellent  aim  of  the  Writer  ought  to 
protect  liiin  against  a  severe  judgement ;  and  we  regret  that  we 
cannot  In'stow  warmer  praise  upm  his  ‘  simple  lays.’  We  shall 
make  room  for  a  favourable  siH^cimen. 

‘  THK  8TILL  SMALL  VOICE. 

‘  Not  in  the  tein{>etit’8  course. 

That  rent,  with  mighty  force,  > 

The  mountain  and  the  rock, — 

Nor  in  the  earthquake's  shock, —  i 
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Or  fire's  devouring  fiame, — 

Hut  in  the  still  voice  came 
The  awful  Deity : 
lie  heard  hit  sealuut  Prophet  tell, 

The  folly  wrought  in  Israel, 

The  l)old  impiety ; 

And  with  his  soven'ign  word,  in  wrath, 
He  hade  the  avenging  sw'ord  go  forth, 
The  guilty  triln's  to  slay. 

‘  No  earthquake,  storm,  or  fiauie, 
Portentous,  now  proclaim 
Tir  approach  of  Deity : 

The  still  small  voice,  alone. 

His  mijfhty  {Miwer  makes  known. 

In  mildest  majesty. 

The  heart,  reliellious  to  his  laws. 

He  melts  with  grace,  and  silent  awes 
The  tiow'r  of  sin,  with  strong  controiil. 
And  breaks  the  fetters  of  the  soul. 

No  loiifrer  now  her  slave ; 

And  should  the  rebel  heart  withstand, 
'Till  justice  claim  her  high  demand. 

The  Saviour  intercedes, 

His  death  and  merit  pleads  ; 

And  mercy  brings  the  chastening  rod. 
To  turn  it  to  a  pard’ning  God, 

Through  Him  who  died  to  save.* 


Art.  VI.  The  Life  and  Times  of  General  Washington,  Bjr  Cyrus  R. 

P'dmonds.  In  two  Volumes.  (Family  Library,  Nos.  liii.  and  liv.) 

18mo.  Price  I  Of.  London,  18^15. 

^PHFi  series  of  which  these  volumes  form  a  portion,  promises  to 
^  be  the  most  curious  ‘  library  ’  that  ever  was  selected  for 
‘  family  ’  use.  Milman's  History  of  the  Jews,  and  Croker's  Fairy 
Tales,  Reformation  in  England,  and  Diedrich  Knickerbocker's 
History  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty  of  New  York,  The  Life  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  Defoe’s  Memoir  of  the  Plague,  are 
here  made  to  range  side  by  side  on  the  same  shelf ;  and  before 
the  series  is  complete,  we  expect  that  the  Pilgrim's  Progren 
and  Domestic  Cookery  will  be  added  to  this  very  entertaining, 
though  heterogeneous  miscellany.  It  is  very  properly  intimated, 
however,  that  any  volume  is  sold  separately,  so  that  every  one 
may  make  his  own  selection  and  arrangement.  Two  and  twenty 
of  the  volumes  range  under  Biography ;  vii.  Alexander  the 
Great,  1  Vol.  Columbus  and  his  Companions,  2  Vols.  Peter 
the  Great,  1  Vol.  Scottish  Worthies,  3  Vols.  British  Artists, 
b  Vols.  British  Physicians,  1  Vol.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  1  Vol. 
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Bruce,  the 'rmvellcr,  1  V(»!.  Lord  NcLon,  1  Vol.  T^onapartr, 
3  Vol«.  Washington,  t?  Vols.  Fifteen  vohiincs  belong  to 
Historv’ ;  and  the  rest  arc  on  iniscellaneniis  subjects. 

The  volumes  before  us  partake  of  the  mixed  character  of  me¬ 
moirs  which  belong  as  much  to  history  as  to  biography,  'fhe 
Life  of  Washington  is  the  history  of  the  establishment  of  Ame¬ 
rican  inde]H‘udence ;  the  greatest  event  in  tlie  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury^ — if  it  niay  not  be  termed,  in  tlie  words  of  Uichard  Sharp, 

*  the  principal  event  in  all  civil  history."  N’iewed  in  its  imme¬ 
diate  consc(piences  as  an  example, — in  its  influence  upon  l"rance, 
—  upon  the  general  politics  of  Kuro])e, — upon  the  state  of  ])uh- 
lic  opinion  in  this  country,  — u|)on  the  affairs  of  both  peninsulas 
of  the  New  ('ontinent,  — the  erection  of  the  American  llcj)ublic 
is  an  event,  the  importance  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  over¬ 
estimate.  And  the  contest  which  terminated  thus  ha])pily  for 
the  interests  of  the  world— and  for  Knglish  interests  too — was  a 
struggle  of  the  most  elevated  and  instructive  character.  ‘  The 

*  battle,"  Mr.  Sharp  observes,  ‘  was  fouglu  at  l:ome  as  much  as 
‘  abroad";  and  lUirkc  and  h"ox  and  (  hathaiu  were  as  much  actors 
and  comhatanls  in  the  great  drama  of  the  American  Uevolution 
as  W'  ashington  and  h'ranklin.  'fhe  history  is  com])osed  as  much 
of  documents  as  of  events;  and  it  was  a  moral,  still  more  than  a 
]H)litical  conflict. 

Mr.  h'dmonds  has  taken  a  right  view  of  his  subject,  and  he 
has  executed  his  task  with  ability  and  judgement.  The  American 
hiogra])hers  of  Washington,  he  remarks,  have  been  induced  by  a 
pardonable  nationality,  ‘  in  develo]>ing  the  great  ])rinciples  of  the 
‘  American  Uevolution,  to  limit  their  attention  to  tlie  jirogress  of 
‘  opinion  in  America,  and  to  pass  over,  in  com])arativc  silence,  the 

*  transactions  of  the  British  Senate,  which  was  in  fact  the  great 

*  arena  of  the  political  conflict."  "I'his  deficiency,  it  has  lieen  a 
primary  object  with  the  present  Writer  to  sup})ly  ;  and  he  has  ‘  en- 
‘  deavoured  to  delineate  with  imjiartiality  the  jiolitical  movements 
‘  both  of  the  ("olonies  and  the  Ihirent  State."  He  has  availed 
himsi'lf  of  the  recent  work  of  Mr.  Jared  Sparks,  in  giving  an 
account  of  the  historical  transactions  in  which  Washington  was 
i*oneerned. 

H  istory  is  at  In'st  an  a]>])roximatiou  to  facts,  as  every  wTiter 
must  have  been  taught  to  feel,  who  attempts  to  give  an  account  of 
even  the  most  recent  transactions.  Mr.  Ldmonds  refers  to  the 
disgraceful  repulse  which  (ieneral  Braddock  met  with  near  Fort 
Du  t^uesne,  as  ‘  one  of  the  most  fatal  and  singular  defeats  which 
‘  ever  iK'fel  the  American  arms."  He  forgets  that  there  was  no 
American  nation  at  that  perioil.  BraddocK  had  been  despatched 
^  America  by  the  Knglish  (iovernment,  with  a  res|x*ctable  force, 
in  to  exjxl  the  French  from  the  Itritish  territory.  In  the 

science  of  war,  as  then  taught  in  Fairo|>e,  he  deservedly  enjoyed 
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the  repuUtion  of  more  than  ordinary  Bkill ;  and  he  diadained  lo 
consider  that  his  skill  was  inapplicable  to  the  bush-fighting  of 
American  forests.  Mr.  Hale,  the  Author  of  a  popular  History  of 
the  Unitctl  States,  states,  that,  on  his  march  through  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  the  provincial  officers  freijucntly  entreateil  the  General  to 
scour  the  surrounding  thickets ;  hut  that  he  held  these  officers  and 
the  enemy  in  too  much  contempt  to  listen  to  this  salutary  counsel. 

*  On  approaching  Fort  Du  Quesne,'  he  proceeds  to  state,  ‘  Colonel 

*  Wasliington,  who  accompanied  him  (Uraddock)  as  his  aide^de^ 

*  camp,  made  a  last  attempt  to  induce  him  to  change  his  order  of 
‘  march.  He  explaiiie<l  the  Indian  mode  of  warfare,  represented 
‘  his  dangers,  and  off’ered  to  take  command  of  the  provincials^ 

‘  and  place  himself  in  advance  of  the  army.  'Fhe  otter  was  de- 
‘  dined.  The  General  procecnled,  confident  of  the  propriety  of 
‘his  conduct:  the  provincials  followed,  trembling  for  the  con- 

*  sequences.’  Now  this  tnay  he  true,  but  it  is  singular  that 
Washington’s  own  account  of  this  affair,  given  in  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  not  only  contains  no  riTercnce  to  his  having  offered  to 
lead  the  advanced  guard,  (which  may  be  ascribed  to  his  modesty,) 
hut  lays  the  blame  of  tbe  defeat  oii  ‘  tbc  dastardly  behaviour  of 
‘  those  they  call  regulars,’  who,  be  says,  behaved  ‘  with  more 
‘  cowardice  than  it  is  possible  to  conceive.’  This  is  confirmed  by 
Colonel  Orme’s  account  of  the  action,  given  in  the  present 
volumes,  (p.  441.)  The  panic  is  ])artly  explained  by  tlie  cir¬ 
cumstance,  that  the  llritish  found  themselves  contending  with  an 
invisible  foe,  who  were  effectually  concealed  by  the  grass  and 
bushes  that  clothed  the  ravines  from  which  they  issued.  But 
these  ravines  would  have  been  instantly  cleared  by  the  bayonet ; 
and  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  the  imprudence  of  Braddock 
or  the  insulmrdination  and  cowardice  of  his  troops  had  the  most 
to  do  with  the  disastrous  issue.  The  following  are  Washington’s 
reflections  on  the  affair  : 

*  “  It  is  true,  we  have  l>een  beaten,  shamefully  beaten,  by  a  handful 
of  men,  who  only  intended  to  molest  and  disturb  our  march.  Victory 
was  their  smallest  expectation.  But  see  the  wondrous  works  of  Pro¬ 
vidence,  and  the  uncertainty  of  human  things!  We,  but  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  before,  believed  our  numbers  almost  equal  to  the  Canadian 
force;  they  only  expected  to  annoy  us.  Yet,  contrary  to  all  expect- 
itiou  and  human  probability,  and  even  to  the  common  course  of  things, 
we  were  totally  defeated,  and  sustained  the  loss  of  every  thing.  This, 
as  you  observe,  must  be  an  affecting  story  to  the  colony,  and  will,  no 
doubt,  license  the  tongues  of  iwople  to  censure  those  whom  they  think 
most  blameable ;  which,  by  the  bye,  often  falls  very  wrongfully.  I 
join  very  heartily  with  ytm  in  lielieving,  that  when  this  story  comes  to 
be  related  in  future  annals,  it  will  meet  with  unbelief  and  indignation, 
for  had  I  not  been  witness  to  the  fact  on  that  fatal  day,  I  should 
•csroely  have  given  credit  to  it  even  now.” '  p.  4,5. 
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In  lilt*  tn’inj^  scciu»h  of  thi«  Wii**hinjjrton  ‘  devclo|>eii  mott 
‘  Hignuily  those*  qualities  of  character  which  were  destined,  on  t 
‘  more  conspicuems  theatre,  to  command  the  admiration  of  the 

*  world.'  On  the  death  of  (icneral  Bradd«>ck,  the  Assemhly  of 

Virginia  determined  t4»  increase  the  provincial  rcijiment  to  one 
thousand  men ;  and  of  this  force,  Washim^ton  was  ap])ointed 
irolonel,  ami  ctnnmander  in  chief  of  all  tlie  provineial  militia. 
'This  coinniihsion,  he  accepted  with  the  jrreatest  relnetanee,  aware 
«»f  the  dillicnllies  he  would  have  to  contend  against,  thn>u^li  the 
niter  want  of  discipline  in  the  troops,  tlie  jealousy  which  with¬ 
held  the  powers  napiisite  for  cnforcimt  it,'  the  folly  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  military  rejpilalions,— the  irrcoularity  of  the  soldiers"  pay,— 
ami  the  amhi^uous  nature  »»f  his  orders.  llis  hi^h  sense  of 
honour  induced  him  t<»  retain  the  command  till  after  the  fall  of 
I'ort  l)m|uesnc  in  when,  his  health  heinjr  seriously  im- 

jiaired  hv  the  ardmms  natiin*  of  Ins  services,  lie  resijrned  his 
cominissiun  ;  and  t’orthe  next  fifteen  years,  he  lived  the  retired  life 
of  a  countrv  ot*ntlcinan — tir  rather  of  a  \  iroinian  planter.  Mr. 
I'ldmomls  mentions  it  as  ‘  the  mu*  hleinish '  upon  the  character  of 
W'ashinmon,  '  which  no  palliation  can  mitigate  or  conceal,'  that 
hv  was  a  slave'  holder.  'I'liis  is  I'oino,  we  think,  rather  too  far, 
since  tlie  pallialiiiiC  circ’imsiances  mentioned  hy  the  Hiofjrapher, 
— his  ‘  justice  ami  lii.i.ianity  towards  his  slaves,'  ami  his  ‘  havinj^, 

*  in  after  life,  reprohated  by  his  example  the  detestahle  prin- 
‘  ciples  and  practice'  of  slave-holding, — must  he  viewwl  as  very 
fjreatly  mitigating  the  hlaiiu*  which  attached  to  him  ; — to  say  no¬ 
thing  of  the  ^tate  of  general  opinion  at  tliat  |)eriod, — and  even 
down  to  our  own  day,  which  cendd  admit  of  slave-pro])erty  being 
held  hy  an  ecclesiastical  Society  identified  with  the  English 
liierarchv. 


'The  passing  t»f'  the  Stani]>  Act  in  first  kindled  in  the 

Oolonies  the  spirit  of  disalleetion  towards  the  mother  conntr}’, 
which,  hv  the  Nacillating  ])olicv  of  the  British  Ministry,  alter¬ 
nately  menacing  without  iuliinidation,  and  yielding  without  con¬ 
ciliating,  Was  fanned  and  strengthened  into  o|H.*n  resistance. 
W  ashington,  in  a  private  letter  to  his  wife's  uncle  in  London, 
exjHisvs  the  iin|H>liey  of  that  ‘  direful  attack  u|H)n  their  liberties,' 
and  intimates  that  the  eyes  «>f  the  jK'oplc  in  the  Colonics  were 
U'ginning  to  Iv  o|>ened  to  the  neee.ssity  of  having  recourse  to 
noa-iiii)Hn'Ution  measures.  In  I'.nglaml,  the  obnoxious  bill  did 
not  pass  without  an  animatcil  oppositiem. 


‘  The  eelehiHted  Charlos  'I'oHii.scnd  is  said  to  liave  concluded  hii 
s|K*evh  ill  supjmrt  ol  the  hill  in  the  following  words:  — 

‘  “  Ami  now  will  the.se  .Americans — children  planted  hy  our 
care,  imurislied  up  hy  our  indulgence,  till  they  are  grown  to  a  degrae 
ot  streugti)  ami  opulence,  and  protected  by  our  arms— will  they  gnidgt 
to  contribute  their  mite  to  relieve  us  from  the  heavy  weight  of  that 
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hunlen  which  wo  lie  uiulor  ?  ”  To  tins  iiiviilions  npp«Mil  to  tho  pride 
iuul  the  projudli'os  of  tho  inondH*rs  of  tho  If(»uso  of  Commons,  CoUmel 
lUrre  tlnis  oiiorjj^'tii'nlly  ropHed :  riioy  planted  l»y  your  care  !  Xo ! 

\uur  opproHsioiiH  planted  tliein  in  America.  'riiey  fled  from  your 
tyranny  to  a  then  nncnltivattMl  and  inhospitahlo  conntry,  where  they 
cx|>oiM*d  themselves  to  almost  all  tho  har<lships  to  which  human 
nature  is  liable,  and,  among  others,  to  the  enn  Ity  of  a  savage  f«»o,  tho 
Tr40^t  subtle,  and,  I  will  take  nnon  mo  to  say,  the  most  formidable  of 
any  jH'ople  n|am  tho  fatn?  of  (tod’s  earth  ;  and  yet,  actuated  by  princi- 
pli*s  of  true  Knglish  Hlx'rty,  they  nnd  all  hardships  with  pleasure, 
coiniMired  with  those  they  suffered  in  their  own  country,  Tr(»m  the 
hands  of  those  who  shonhi  have  Im'oii  their  fri»*nds.  They  notirished 
II])  by  your  indulp'iiee  !  they  grew  by  your  neglect  of  tln*m.  As 
soon  as  you  iM^an  to  care  for  them,  that  care  was  exorcisoil  in  somling 
persons  to  rule  them  in  one  department  and  another,  who  wore,  per¬ 
haps,  the  deputies  of  deputies  to  some  memlN>rs  of  this  house,  sent  to 
spy  out  their  liln’rties,  to  misrepresent  their  actions,  and  to  prey'  ujmn 
them — men  whom’  behaviour,  on  many  iH’casions,  has  caused  the  blood 
of  those  sons  of  liberty  to  recoil  within  t)u*m  — men  promoted  to  the 
highest  s4'ats  of  justice;  some  who,  to  my  knowledge,  were  gbnl,  by 
going  to  a  foreign  conntry,  to  escapi*  iK'iiig  brought  to  the  Imr  of  a 
court  of  justice  in  their  own.  They  protected  by  your  arms  !  they 
have  nobly  taken  u]>  arms  in  your  defence,  have  exerted  their  valour, 
amidst  their  constant  and  laborious  industry,  for  the.  defence  ))f  a 
country  whose  frontier  was  drenched  in  blmid,  wliile  its  interior  parts 
yielded  all  its  little  savings  to  your  emolument.  And,  Iwdieve  me, 
rememlHT  I  this  day  told  you  so,  that  same  spirit  of  freedom  which 
actuateil  that  i^mplc  at  first,  will  accompany  them  still  ;  but  prudence 
forbids  me  to  explain  myself  further,  (hal  knows  I  do  not  .at  this 
time  s]Hmk  from  any  motives  of  party  heat ;  what  I  deliver  arc 
the  genuine  sentiments  of  iny  heart.  However  superior  to  me,  in 
gimcral  knowledge  and  exjH*rience,  the  res|M?ctable  IxMly  of  this  Honse 
may  be,  yet  I  claim  to  know  more  of  America  than  mast  of  vou, 
having  si‘cn  and  Ihhmi  conversant  with  that  country.  The  people,  1 
believe,  are  as  truly  loyal  as  any  subjects  the  king  has,  but  a  people 
jealous  of  their  lilnTties,  and  who  will  vindicate  them,  if  ever  they 
shoultl  Ir*  violated.  But  the  subject  is  too  delicate — I  will  say  no 
more.”  ’  Vol.  I.  j)p.  113 — 85. 

‘  I  rejoice  that  America  ha.s  resisted,'  was  the  hold  deelamtion 
of  the  great  l^itt.  ‘  Three  millions  of  people  so  dead  to  all  the 
‘  feelings  of  liberty  as  volimtarilv  to  submit  to  be  slaves,  would 
‘  have  been  fit  instruments  to  malcc  slaves  of  the  rest  of  their  fel- 
*  low  subjects.'  Contemplating  the  astonishing  growth  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Republic, — that  magnificent  offset  from  the  British  nation, 
and  considering  too  the  undiminished  resources,  or  rather  tite  im- 
nnensc  increase  in  the  territorial,  commercial,  and  political  great¬ 
ness  of  Great  Britain  since  the  ratification  of  the  inde|>endeiice  of 
the  American  Colonies,  —  who  will  not  echo  the  words  of  Lord 
Chatham,  and  say,  i  rejoice  that  America  resisted, — anil  suc- 
f'ceded  in  that  resistance  ? 


a  b  '2 
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In  the  year  177*^»  Wa^hingtim  was,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of 
the  Coujfretis,  ap)H)inteii  Coinniaiuler-in-Chiet  ot  the  American 
forces.  I'here  was  no  other  man  to  look  to;  and  all  his  pni- 
dcnce,  foresijjht,  calmness  of  tempter,  practised  judgement,  forti¬ 
tude  and  patriotism,  were  required  and  tested  in  the  great  enter¬ 
prise  entrusiiMl  to  his  management.  I  le  alone  appears  never  to 
have  despairtnl  of  the  cause,  when,  t<»wards  the  close  of  177^,  the 
aspect  of  affairs  stM'nunl  not  merely  discouraging  hut  desperate. 
Washington,  though,  by  his  military  skill,  he  justly  earned  the 
honourable  appellation  t)f  the  American  Fahius,  achieved  more  by 
the  ft»rce  of  character  than  by  force  of  arms. 

‘  ThruugluHit  the  life  of  (Jeiieral  Washington,’  remarks  Mr.  Ed- 
inoiuls.  ‘  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  wherein  he  was  mtmt  i‘SHential 
to  the  welfare  of  his  conntry,  whether  in  the  skill  and  bravery  with 
which  he  led  her  armies'  (it  might  have  l)een  said,  such  armies)  ‘  to 
victory,  or  in  the  passive  as|H‘ct  of  his  character  ;  in  the  unconquerable 
iiriiitiess  with  which  he  sttM)d  up  under  the  severest  complication  of 
misfortune;  in  the  singular  gtHKlness  by  which  he  was  qualified  to 
cuiiqNiM*  the  dissensions  of  men  and  parties,  and  the  commanding  hut 
unohtrudetl  inrinence  with  which  he  could  sway  the  collective  mind  of 
a  legislature  t»r  an  empire.'  \'ol.  II.  p.  10. 

Further  on,  wc  find  the  following  sensible  reflections  on  the 
American  war,  in  which  nothing  was  more  conspicuous  than  the 
inex})erience  and  inaptitude  of  the  peo])le  in  military  affairs,  and 
the  wretcheil  want  of  arrangement,  and  of  all  executive  efficiency 
on  the  part  of  the  (iovernment.  ’To  these  sources  of  embarrass¬ 
ment  may  be  added,  the  independent  authority  of  the  separate 
States. 

‘  While  these  gjive  their  sup|M»rt  to  the  war  in  prop<»rtion  as  they 
were  severally  endangeretl  hy  invasion,  and  while  the  Congress  acted 
under  the  influence  of  a  mistaken  fear  of  a  ])ennanent  army,  all  the 
efforts  of  the  ct»mmamler-in-ehief  w'ere  paralysed,  and  in  a  numl>er  of 
instunees  which  have  lK*en  narrated  the  interests  of  the  American 
cause  were  placed  upon  the  verge  of  ruin.  The  army  was  |K?rpetually 
com|i4»MHl  o(  raw  recruits  ami  of  an  undisciplined  and  inde|)endent 
militia,  and  all  the  infltienee  of  (ieneral  Washington  w'as  frequently 
exertetl  in  vain  induce  the  Congress  to  the  adoption  of  the  only 
mettsurt*s  hy  which  the  w'ar  could  In*  successfully  prosecuttsl.  In 
short,  the  whole  histi»ry  of  the  wair  demonstrates  that  its  success  was 
owing  to  the  talents  and  character  of  one  man.  That  man  was 
(jKOKitK  M  AsiiiMiToN.  Amidst  the  Contending  opiiiioiis  of  thirteen 
inde|H‘ndent  slates,  amidst  the  turbulence  of  faction,  and  the  storm  of 
couriictiug  interests,  he  rose  fnnu  time  to  time,  like  the  morning  star 
u|)oii  the  troubled  »Kvaii,  and  immediutelv  the  turbid  passions  of  a 
nation  subsided  into  innu'e. 

. Simul  allui  nautis 

Stella  refulsit, 

Detiuit  saxis  iigitatus  humor: 

Concidunt  venti,  fugiuiitque  nubes. 
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‘  There  can  l)e  no  donbt  that  the  ultimate  success  of  the  cause  of 
Amerii'sn  indcpendenci'  was  owin^  to  the  alliance  of  America  with 
Kninc<‘.  This  brought  into  the  tiehl  a  large  and  discipIiiuMl  force, 
which  America  could  not  |H»ssihly  have  supplitnl  ;  and  at  the  crisis  at 
which  this  assistanct*  was  (»htaincd,  the  American  force,  if  left  to  itself, 
could  have  exjwcted  nothing  hut  total  defeat.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  not  Ik*  imagined  that  this  accession  t>f  strength  was  owing  to  any 
syinpathv  in  the  French  with  the  sentiments  which  actuattHl  their 
allies,  kvery  principle  of  the  French  policy  was  hostile  to  the  cause 
Ilf  lilsTty  ;  ami  the  character  o(  the  llritish  government,  even  with 
Ti'lation  to  America,  was  mild  and  eipiituble  cotn|Mired  with  that  under 
which  the  French  nation  had  the  misfortune  t<»  la*  ])laced.  This 
an4»inalous  alliance  was  chietlv  owing  t4>  the  hostility  which  suhsittcd 
lH*twi*en  France  and  Knglaml^  and  jmrtly  owing  to  the  zeal  and  in- 
fiuence  of  La  h'ayettte.  The  entire  conduct  of  this  illustrious  noble- 
nuni  appears  to  have  Ihhmi  dictated  hy  the  love  of  lilierty — a  feeling 
which,  in  his  mind,  nise  superior  even  to  the  love  of  his  country  ;  hut 
which,  when  the  first  object  of  his  wishes  was  attained,  manifested 
itself  in  a  course  of  the  most  disinteresteil  patriotism. 

‘  Another  cause  which  contrihuted  t4»  the  defeat  of  the  British 
nnnies  was  that  the  scene  td’  the  conflict  was  a  foreign  land,  of  whose 
hs’al  resinirces  they  were  comparatively  ignorant,  and  where  they  were 
under  the  directimi  of  a  distant  legislature,  and  de|)endent  upon  con¬ 
tingent  supplies.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  was  more  conspicuous 
in  the  military  conduct  of  (leneral  Washington  than  the  skill  with 
which  ho  availed  himsidf  of  those  advantages  which  his  knowledge  of 
the  country  afforded,  and  the  prudence  with  which  he  selected  and 
strengthened  his  jmsitions ;  so  that  it  may  Im*  said  of  him  as  of  Fabiuo, 
that  he  w  as  the  shield  of  his  country,  and  conquered  by  vigihint  and 
cautitais  delay. 

‘  To  tht*se  principal  circumstanc(*s  the  success  of  the  cause  »)f  Ame¬ 
rican  imh‘pendence  is  traceable.  The  records  of  this  triumph  form 
one  (»f  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  the  history  of  mankind.  There 
have  l>een  other  instances  in  which  a  small  and  subordinate  people, 
feeble  in  numlH*rs  and  in  wealth,  and  only  strong  in  the  justice  of 
their  claims,  have  obtained  their  freedom  by  perseverance  and  valour ; 
hut  there  is  a  combination  of  features  in  the  present  case  which  belong 
to  few'  itT  none  bi'side.  In  this  instance  the  country  which  has  been 
raised  to  independence  by  its  arms  has  not  been  left  a  prey  to  faction 
or  the  victim  of  militarv  despotism  ;  but  subsiding  into  the  cultivation 
of  the  arts  of  peace,  has  advanced  to  commercial  greatness  and  opu¬ 
lence,  a  free  and  independent  republic.  Instead  of  suffering  a  mere 
change  of  masters,  it  lost  together  the  name  and  the  essence  of  servi¬ 
tude  ;  in.steiid  of  groaning  under  a  weight  of  debt  which  imralywd  the 
energies  of  national  industry,  it  remained  under  only  those  liabilities 
which  stimnlate<l  industry  in  the  people,  and  compelU*d  to  economy  in  the 
government ;  instead  of  lying  as  a  conquereil  country  under'the  feet  of 
lier  own  defender,  the  American  nation  had  the  unexampled  pride  of 
^*ing  its  bmnder  divested  of  the  powers  it  had  conceded  to  him, 
mingling  in  the  ranks  of  private  society,  and  retaining  none  of  the 
spoils  of  victory  but  its  imperishable  renown.  By  a  happy  transition 
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fn»m  the  purniiiu  of  war  to  the  study  of  lej^islatitm,  and  the  culture  of 
inuiiufactures  and  arts,  it  advanced  under  Lteni^n  and  wholesome  laws 
to  the  hijthest  Tiink  ainon^  nations,  and  stands  “great,  glorious,  and 
frtH* a  monument  which  coinincinorates  the  triumph  of  the  eternal 
principles  of  justice  and  liluTty. 

‘  lint  these  are  not  the  greatest  results  which  have  flowed  from  this 
mighty  revolution  :  it  communicated  an  im])ulst»  to  the  universal  humau 
mind,  the  effects  of  which,  even  at  the  present  time,  have  been  but  par¬ 
tially  deveh»|HHl.  Combining  with  other  causes,  it  gave  rise  to  one  of  the 
most  extmordinary  changes  wliich  ever  passed  upon  civilised  society. 
Its  first  effects  were  determined,  for  obvious  reasons,  t4»  France;  a 
country  singularly  calculaleil,  both  from  its  geogranhical  jmsition,  its 
national  character,  and  its  politic;d  relations,  to  circulate  any  principles 
which  had  taken  an  extensive  hold  upon  tlie  minds  of  its  people.  In  the 
words  of  an  eminent  hisit»rian,  “  The  American  revolution  tended  to 
em 
the 
enl  , 

thors,  and  possessing  an  influence  which  was  aggrandised  by  the  pri>- 
fligaev  of  the  higher  orders  and  the  ignorance  of  the  Imver,  were  the 
most  strongly  impressed  by  that  event.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
soldiers  who  had  fought  the  battles  of  the  Americans,  naturally  im- 
bilasl  the  principles  b>r  which  they  were  contending.  They  returned 
to  their  homes,  and  doubtless  spread  the  contagious  spirit  of  lilierty 
thnuigh  a  |K»pulace  well  prepared  to  receive  it  by  the  sufferings  which 
they  daily  ex|H*rienced  from  a  corrupt  and  absolute  government.  They 
w'ould  lu'cvssjirilv  feel  the  iiicMuisistent  folly  of  fighting  for  the  liberties 
of  others  while  tliey  themselves  were  in  laindage.  They  would  learn 
from  the  grand  exj>erimeut  they  had  witnessed  that  when  the  spirit 
of  fn'edoin  was  mice  roused  there  w’as  no  earthly  power  that  could  re¬ 
sist  it.  These  sentiments  were  circulated  among  a  volatile  and 
irritable  |H*ople,  and  the  result  was  what  might  w’ell  have  been  cx- 

‘  Hut  w  hatever  points  of  similarity  there  may  Ih'  bctw’een  the  French 
ami  the  American  revolutions,  there  are  some  essential  differences. 
Iloth  were  undertaken  ostensibly  for  the  redress  of  political  wrongs: 
but  they  were  conducted  under  a  very  different  spirit.  In  America, 
the  entire  contest  was  a  contest  of  principle — the  point  in  dispute 
might  Ih*  stated  in  a  siMitence,  and  was  familiar  to  all ;  and  the  w  hole 
nation  were  more  or  K^ss  interested  in  the  immediate  question  at  issue; 
whereas  in  France  the  large  majority,  indifferent  to  the  principles  in¬ 
volved,  were  only  anxious  to  plunder  in  the  national  w  reck.’ 

*  Hut  if  the  American  revolution  ])nHluced  such  effects  upon  a  people 
who,  80  far  as  respects  the  jirinciples  at  issue,  were  but  unconcerned 
sjH'cUtOTS,  it  may  well  lie  imagined  that  it  w’ould  o|>erate  far  more 
jHiwerfullv  on  a  nation  in  whose  midst  the  very  principles  on  which 
It  |m>ce<'de<l  had  Ikh^u  advocatwl  for  years  witli  unexampled  ability 
and  energy.  From  it  may  lie  dated  the  general  reception  of  those 
enlarged  view's  under  the  o|>erution  of  w'hich  the  whole  character  and 
constitution  of  the  British  empire  has  been  changed  wdthin  the  last 


Isaly  that  spirit  of  reform  which  had  been  for  some  time  floating  on 
•  IHiliticul  surface  of  France.”  The  middle  class  more  especially, 
ighteiUMl  by  the  writings  of  contemporary  and  distinguished  au- 
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hHlf  century.  It  directed  the  minds  of  many  to  the  rights  of  men 
and  the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  government.  From  its  resuhs 
they  learned  that  religion,  morals  and  commerce  vould  flourish  best 
in  the  lieams  of  political  freedom,  and  were  stunted  by  mono]ioly  and 
compulsion ;  that  formularies  and  civil  disabilities  were  incom|H‘tent 
to  pnaluce  either  unanimity  or  truth  in  religious  opinion,  and  that 
proiHTty  might  Ik*  secured  to  its  rightful  povssessors  without  |mrlia* 
mentary  influence,  hereditary  rank,  or  a  sanguinary  cmle  of  laws.  To 
these  views  we  must  attribute  the  great  advances  which  have  been 
nuule  in  political  liberty  in  Great  Britain ; — the  repeal  of  the  laws 
im|>osiiig  |H*nal  restraints  upon  dissenters  and  catholics ;  the  almlitioii 
of  slavery,  ami  the  achievement  of  parliamentary  reform ;  events  which 
togi'ther  constitute  a  grand  revolution,  the  occurrence  of  which  without 
civil  commotion  and  blo<xlshed,  is  an  unprecedented  event,  and  appears 
to  establish  some  of  the  great  ])rinciple8  which  were  opposed  by  Great 
Britain  in  every  stage  of  the  American  war. 

‘  Nor  have  the  results  of  the  American  revolution  lieen  even  vet 
fully  ilevelijped.  It  unveils  a  bright  prospect  in  futurity,  to  which 
the  eyes  of  all  thinking  men  are  directed  with  intense  anxiety  and 
hope.  It  has  ojiened  nj)  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth  a  central 
Miiirce  id  liberty  which  promises  to  visit  all  lands  with  its  lH*nignuiit 
influence.  It  has  let  Kmisc,  as  it  were,  a  mighty  |H‘ople  upon  the 
career  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  commercial  advancement ; — speaking 
and  spreading  the  language  of  the  parent  state,  improving  ujMin  its 
constitutional  model,  and  opening  their  markets  to  its  literature  and 
manufactures. 

*  ‘‘  (irecce  and  Home,”  says  an  eloquent  contemporary  writer, 
“boasted  of  their  ctdonies —their  emigrant  settlements  in  Asia  or  in 
(hiul.  What  would  they  have  thought  of  ours !  How  would  they 
have  exulted  in  the  parentage  of  a  stock  which,  in  the  brief  period  of 
(►ne  hundred  and  fifty  years,  had  swelled  from  a  knot  of  pilgrims  into 
an  independent  nation ;  and  which  in  the  first  fifty  years  of  its  inde- 
jiendence  as  a  nation,  had  drawn  together,  by  a  centrijK»tal  force  like 
that  of  nature,  the  discordant  materials  of  half  a  glolie,  and  mag¬ 
netised  the  mass  with  the  electric  spark  of  civil  and  religious  free¬ 
dom!”’  pp.  132-141). 

\\c  have  cited  these  paragraphs  l)oth  as  containing  sentiments 
deserving  of  the  perusal  of  our  readers,  and  as  affording  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  composition  of  the  present  memoir.  We  must 
now  dismiss  these  volumes;  —  though  tempted  still  longer  to 
dwell  upon  the  unique  character  which  they  bring  l)efore  us. 
It  is  not  easy,  as  Mr.  Edmonds  remarks,  to  delineate  with  ac¬ 
curacy  the  moral  portrait,  since  ‘  though,  as  a  whole,  it  ex- 
^  hibited  a  singular  instance  of  greatness,  it  possessed  but  few 
^  individual  elements  in  which  it  far  surpassed  the  higher  class 
‘  of  men.’  The  best  character  of  Washington  that  we  have 
soon,  is  that  which  has  been  supplied  by  the  pen  of  Jefferson  *  ; 
although  there  were  points  in  the  original,  which  it  may  be 

•  Eclect.  Hev.  3d  Series,  Vol.  IV.  p.  147.  > 
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thought  he  could  scarcely  appreciate.  Integrity  the  most  pure, 
justice  the  most  inflexible,  courage  that  rendercKl  him  incapable 
of  fear,  and  a  decision  which  no  obstacles  could  arrest,  but  based 
on  the  most  consummate  prudence, — penetration  which  enabled 
him  ‘  exactly  to  calculate  every  man's  value,  and  to  give  him  a 
‘  solid  esteem  ])roj)ortioned  to  it,' — a  comprehensiveness  of  judge- 
ment  which  gave  to  his  opinions  the  wisdom  ot  laws  and  the 
certainty  of  predictions, — a  confidence  in  himselt  that  never 
failed  him  in  action,  yet  that  never  betrayed  him  into  arrogance 
or  the  weakness  of  vanity, — finally,  an  entire  sim])licity  of  cha¬ 
racter,  and  the  most  disinterested  patriotism, — combined  to  fit 
this  great  and  goml  man  for  the  illustrious  part  which  he  was 
destined  by  Divine  Providence  to  fulfill.  And  what  is  perhaps 
most  remarkable  of  all,  is  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  the  situation  in  which  he  was  ])laced,  and  the  compli¬ 
cated  duties  of  bis  most  extraordinary  functions  as  the  military 
and  civil  head  of  a  people,  whom  he  may  be  said  to  have  raist*d 
from  a  band  of  disconnected  and  insurgent  colonists  into  a  free 
nation.  Nothing  in  history  exceeds  in  moral  grandeur  the  abdi¬ 
cation  by  which,  once  and  again,  this  true  monarch  laid  aside 
the  supreme  command  with  which  he  had  lieen  invested,  and  re¬ 
tired,  without  affectation  or  regret,  into  private  life.  lUit  in  no 
|H)int  of  view  does  the  intellectual  stature  and  moral  greatness 
of  Washington  appear  more  striking,  than  in  contrast  with  his 
successors.  Of  these,  Jefferson  was  the  greatest;  but  how 
vastly  inferior  was  he  to  the  man  to  whom  he  paid  the  unwonted 
tribute  of  constrained  reverence,  though  differing  widely  from 
him  in  his  political  predilections,  and  ‘  wlio  was  j)robably  the 
‘  only  iH'ing  greater  than  himself  that  he  did  not  hate.’  Wash¬ 
ington,  .Jefferson  tells  us,  bad  early  doubts  as  to  the  issue  of  the 
French  Uevolution, — no  small  ])roof  of  his  sagacity  ;  and  he 
had  not  a  firm  confidence  in  the  durability  of  the  Federal  Go¬ 
vernment.  ‘  I  was  ever  persuaded,'  says  Jefferson,  in  the  letter 
describing  bis  character,  ‘  that  a  belief  that  w  e  must  at  length 
‘  end  in  something  like  a  Ifritish  ('onstitution,  bad  some  weight 
‘  in  his  adoption  of  the  ceremonies  of  levees,  birthdays,  pom}K)U8 
‘  meetings  with  C'ongress,  and  other  forms  of  the  same  character, 
‘  calculattnl  to  pre])are  us  gradually  for  a  change  which  he  be- 
‘  lieved  |>ossible,  and  to  let  it  come  with  as  little  shock  as  might 
‘  Ih*  to  the  public  mind.'  Washington  understimd  human  nature 
better  than  the  ]K>litical  theorists  and  economists  who  have  suc- 
ceeiled  him  down  to  Old  Hickory.  What  the  F'ederacy  will  end 
in,  remains  to  be  seen  :  it  has  certainly  declined  very  rapidly 
from  what  it  was  under  the  first  president,  and  is  much  further 
romovetl  than  it  then  was  from  the  British  Constitution.  But 
there  is  no  saying  what  the  spirit  of  'I'oryism  may  lead  to, 
which  is  at  present  somewhat  remarkably  conspicuous  in  Ame¬ 
rican  society,  ('hanges  of  some  kind  are  pre))aring,  but  who 
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ciii  fuT^  the  issue  of  the  conflict  of  principles  which*  is 'at  jw- 
ffi^tjtting  the  public  mind  in  America,  and  threatening  the 
permanence  of  the  Union  ! 


Art.  Vn.  The  Uihllcal  Keepsake,  or  Laiidscai>e  Illustrations  of  the 
most  ronrarkablc  Places  mentioned  in  the  Holj’  Scriptures.  Second 
Series,  hiiigraved  hy  Fimleii,  Avith  Descriptions  by  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  H.l).  Rvo.  London, 


OrU  readers  are  aware  that  this  elegant  and  interesting  volume 
is  a  repuhlieation,  in  a  somewhat  difterent  form,  of  the 
‘  Landseape  Illustrations  of  the  Dible,’  still  issuing  in  monthly 
numbers,  hut,  we  believe,  approaching  to  its  completion.  Few 
|HTiodical  works  of  art  have  lieen  kept  up  with  more  strict  fulflh 
ment  of  their  original  ]>roinise,  and  with  the  exception  of  some 
half  dozen  out  of  nearly  a  hundred  subjects,  the  entire  series  is 
interesting  in  character  and  excellent  in  both  departments,  pic¬ 
torial  and  gra])bic.  The  present  volume  contains  some  of  the 
best  drawn  and  most  striking  scenes — the  stormy  view  of  Mount 
Ebai,  by  ra])tain  Fitzmaurice — (Umnt  Leon  de  Laborde's  im¬ 
pressive  illustrations  of  the  capital  of  Ldom — Stanfield’s  fine 
drawing  of  the  two  Ionic  columns  that  still  mark  the  site  of  Sar¬ 
dis,  with  the  well-conceived  accessories  of  rock  and  tempest,  scat¬ 
tered  ruins,  and  terrified  steed — Harding’s  exquisite  portraiture 
of  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon — various  views  by  Turner — Callcott’s 
Damascus — with  several  highly  interesting  architectural  subjects, 
are  among  the  plates  (thirty-two  in  numl>er)  which  adorn  this 
handsome  and  morocco-bound  volume.  It  can  bardly  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  rejicat  that  all  these  drawings,  by  our  ablest  artists,  are 
from  sketches  made  on  the  spot  by  gentlemen  whose  names  are  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  their  correctness. 

We  have  before  s])oken  in  terms  of  praise,  which  we  are  happy 
in  this  opportunity  of  repeating,  respecting  the  brief  but  com¬ 
prehensive  notices  by  the  Rev.  Ilartw'ell  Horne. 


Art.  VIII.  Cruciana,  Illustrations  of  the  most  striking  Aspects 
unde  r  which  the  Cross  of  Christ  and  Symbols  derived  from  it  nave 
been  contemplated  by  Piety,  Superstition,  Imagination  and  Taste. 
By  John  Holland.  12mo.  pp.  312.  Plates.  Liverpool  1835. 


n^'IlIS  is  a  very  curious  and  ingenious  volume;  a  Mittlc  re- 
‘  liquacy  of  crucial  reminiscences’;  so  the  Compiler  quaintly 
designates  it ; — a  singular  medley  of  antiquarian,  poetical,  sen- 
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timcntaU  historical,  and  graphical  notices,  illustrative  of  the  cross 
and  all  cruciform  symlM)ls.  The  Author,  who  avows  himself 
neither  l*a])ist  nor  Puritan,  dis^lains  on  the  one  hand  idolatrous 
reverence  h>r  the  C'ross  under  any  nuKlitied  exhihition  whatever; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  he  confeses  that,  ‘as  a  poet,  he  cannot 
‘  contemplate  under  any  circumstances  thi>f  striking  symln)!  of 
‘  man's  salvation  without  ]H‘culiar  emotions  and  recollections.' 
We  must  forewarn  our  readers  that,  ‘  piety,  su]>erstition,  imagina- 
•  tion,  and  taste'  have  each  had  a  share  not  only  in  furnishing 
the  materials  of  the  volume,  hut  in  conjointly  ])rcsiding  over  its 
compilation.  'The  (’onteius  are  arranged  in  eighteen  chapters, 
the  lilies  of  which  are  as  follow  :  'I'he  (’ross  (as  a  punishment). 
Jesus  iHMring  his  (’ross.  The  (’ross  of  (’hrist.  The  Su|)er. 
hcriptioii  of  the  C'ross.  4'he  (’hristian's  ('ross.  (ilorying  in 
the  ('ross.  'The  Sign  of  the  Cross.  'I'he  llaptismal  Cross. 
The  Image  of  the  (.'ross.  The  Wars  of  the  (  ross.  The 
Standard  of  the  (’ross.  Public  ('rosses.  Memorial  (’rosses. 
('hurch  C’rosses.  .Mortuary  (’rosses.  The  (’ross  of  the  South. 
Panev  ('rosses.  Adoration  of  the  ('ross.  Kach  chapter  has  an 
ornamented  initial  letter,  executed  with  great  taste,  and  a  numlier 
of  cuts  are  interspersed,  illustrative  of  the  symbols  referred  to  in 
the  text.  'The  volume  is  altogether  a  beautiful  s])ecimen  of  orna¬ 
mental  ty]>ograpliy.  As  a  specimen  of  the  miscellaneous  inform¬ 
ation  with  which  the  volume  abounds,  we  shall  extract  from  the 
chapter  on  (’hurch  C'rosses  the  following  explanation  of  the 
festival  of  Holy  Rood,  which  may  lie  new  to  many  of  our 
readers. 

‘  It  has  het'nre  been  observed,  that  the  festival  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
or  Holy  IChkI  Day,  is  marked  in  our  almanacks,  as  well  as  in  the 
('hurch  ot’  Knglaml,  and  Roman  Catholic  calendars,  for  celebration  on 
the  i  hh  of  SeplemlhT.  In  Catholic  countries,  the  tigure  of  the  cross 
is  on  this  ila\  elevated  from  the  nnid-loft  in  the  sight  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  Roman  Missal  contains  a  service,  entitled  the  “  Exalta¬ 
tion  t»f  the  Ih»l\  C'ross,”  from  which  the  folh)wing  passages  are  trans- 
lateil  : — (’ollect,  “  Drus  tfHi — O  (mkI  !  who  this  dav  tillest  thy  jH'oplc 
with  joy,  by  the  yearly  soUannitv  of  the  Exaltation  «>f  the  Holy  C'ross; 
grant,  we  beseeeii  I'hee,  tliat  as  we  believe  the  sacretl  mvstery  of  our 
redemption  in  this  mortal  life,  so  we  may  feel  the  effects  theriMif  in  the 
life  to  ctnne.  Through”  vS;c.  Anthem.  **  AlUluia,  Alivlttia,  Sweet 
nails,  sweet  wtHHl,  that  lH»re  so  sweet  a  burden  ;  thou  alone  wast  worth? 
to  l)ear  the  King,  the  Lord  of  heaven.  AUelu'ut*'  There  are  three  or 
four  other  ctdU'cts  on  the  cross  in  this  service,  which  is,  of  course,  of 
universal  usi'  among  C’atholics  on  Holy  rood  day.  Hood  is  a  Saxon 
Wiird,  signitying  a  cross,  ami  was  the  word  used  by  our  ancestors;  troiu 
which  denomination  IlolynnKl  House,  Edinburgh,  derives  its  name. 
The  rood  anciently  ustnl  in  our  churches,  was  a  carved  or  sculptured 
group,  consisting  of  a  large  image  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  generally  ac- 
eonri|'mnie<l  1»n  the  \^irgin  .Marv  on  one  side,  and  St.  .Tohn  on  the  other, 
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thoiigli  Ronietiines  for  these  were  substituted  the  four  evangelists:  to 
the  principal  figures  wen*  fn'ouently  addiHl  rows  t»f  wiints  on  either 
side  ;  the  ]mtron  saint  of  the  ]»lact'  at  least,  was  rarely  omitted. 

‘  Tl»is  celebrated  svinlnd  was  always  plactnl  in  a  g;illery,  which  crossed 
the  nave  at  the  eiitnuice  of  the  chancel  or  choir  of  the  church,  which 
gallery  oas  called  the  rtHni-lof}.  In  this  /<>/?,  or  highest  rismi,  as  the 
word  signifies,  the  musicians  were  stationed  to  play  during  mass.  The 
imagt's  were  generally  hidden  by  means  a  curtain  let  d<»wn 
l>efore  them  when  service  was  done — but  during  service-time  they 
wore  lighted  up  witli  lam]>s  or  tapers.  Old  Fuller,  in  allusion  to 
the  ]daco  of  thes4'  figures,  and  res|Hmding  to  his  own  empdry  — 

“  .\nd  wot  ye  wluit  spiritual  mystery  was  ei»uched  in  this  position 
hcrtsd’?  s:iys  quaintly  enough,  “  The  church  (fi»rstH»th)  typified  the 
church  militant  :  the  chancel  represents  the  church  triumphant ;  and 
ill  who  will  pass  out  <»f  the  former  into  the  latter,  must  go  under  the 
rood-htft,  i.  e.  carry  the  cross,  and  be  actpiainted  with  aHliction.’*  At 
the  time  of  the  Heformation,  when  these  nnkis  or  crasstW'  were  taken 
down,  the  elevated  thsjr  which  had  lH*en  occupit'd  by  them  became  the 
org.ui-h»ft,  or  singing-gallery,  as  we  see  in  many  of  our  churches  at 
present.  It  was  at  this  |)oriod  also,  and  in  lieu  of  these  iimiges,  that 
texts  of  ScrijUure  were  written  upon  the  walls  of  churches.  The  an¬ 
cient  nKul-lijft  uas  usually  supj)orted  by  a  cross-lH‘am,  richly  carved 
with  foliugt',  and  sometimes  sujH'rbly  gilt,  with  a  screen  i>f  open  tiiber- 
nacle  work  beneath. 

‘  Images  were  first  removed  out  <*f  churches  in  ITidU,  by  Ciunmand  of 
Henry  VI 11.,  and  agjun  about  l.’i.'iH,  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  first 
hskI  taken  d«»wn  in  the  kingdom  was  the  one  belonging  to  old  St. 
Paul’s  ('athedral,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  reimwal  of  all  the  others 
from  the  different  churches  of  the  metmpolis.  One  of  the  most 
famous  in  the  kingdom  was  the  Holy  Hmal,  which  used  to  be  kept  at 
Rexly,  in  Kent,  and  was  called  the  liinxl-of'-Gracv ;  its  image  on 
the  cn»ss  miraculously  moved  its  eyes,  lips,  and  head,  upon  the  ap- 
pn»ach  of  its  marvelling  votaries.  This  wonderful  rood  was  event¬ 
ually  brought  to  London ;  and  Hilsey,  then  Hishop  of  Rochester, 
within  whose  di«K'ese  it  had  performed  wonders  during  the  papacy, 
took  it  t(»  ]>ieces  at  St.  Paul’s  Cross,  a!id  shewed  to  tlie  ])eople  the 
springs  and  wheels  by  which,  at  the  will  of  the  priests,  it  had  been 
secretly  j»ut  in  motion.  The  open  detection  and  destruction  of  this 
gr(»ss  iinj>osture  reconciled  many  who  had  been  deceived  by  similar 
tricks,  t(»  the  Ref(»rmution.  A  partial  attempt  was  afterwards  made, 
during  the  brief  resuscitation  of  the  papal  authority  in  England,  to 
restore  these  ornaments  to  the  churches.  Stowe  says,  that  **  Dr. 
Stone  and  others  were  ajipointed  by  Cardinal  Pole,  2  Mary,  to  visit 
every  parish  church  in  ^Middlesex,  to  st*c  their  riKKl-h>fts  repaired,  and 
the  images  thereon  to  be  fixed.”  Hislnq)  Honner,  during  the  short 
reign  of  this  Queen,  was  very  zealous  in  setting  up  hkmIs  in  the  churches 
where  they  had  lieen  pulled  down. 

*  (bie  of  the  most  celebrated  crosses  in  Spain  is  that  at  Compostclla, 

the  church  of  St.  James,  the  patron  of  the  Spanish  nation.  This 
ero^5  Is  crt'cted  on  a  jilatform  of  stone,  and  pilgrims  are  expected  to 
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paM  under  it  through  u  small  hole,  with  their  breasts  against,  so  tlmt 
such  as  are  never  so  little  t(H)  plump  must  suffer  st*verely.  “  This," 
we  are  told,  “  is  the  straight  gate  of  the  gos|>el  through  which  the 
pilgrims  enter  into  the  high  nwd  to  salvation.’*  Some,  who  forgot 
to  t)a8s  under  the  stioie  crews,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  Author  of 
“  Dclices  tie  I'  hlxpa^ne^*'  have  gone  back  alneve  five  hundred  leagues 
to  |>erform  the  cereimuiy.  The  statieniary  crews  of  St.  Agnell<»  is 
famed  for  its  antiquity,  hanjig,  it  is  said,  st(HKl  for  thirteen  hundred 
years  in  the  aithedral  of  Havenna.  Se»me  others  have  acquired  a  more 
a]M)chrvphal  notoriety.  The  Santissimo  (Vocefisso,  at  Naples,  is 
feigned  to  have  thanktHl  St.  Tlnmias  A(|uinas  fi>r  liis  beautiful  and  in¬ 
structive  writings:  a  crucifix  of  St.  .3lary  Transpontina,  at  Koine, 
frequently,  as  we  are  gravely  tidd,  conversed  in  the  most  familiar 
manner  with  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Kut,  perhaps  the  most  notable 
instance  on  record  is  that  of  the  sacred  crucifix  at  Trent,  which  ex¬ 
pressed  its  approbation  of  the  decrees  ot  tlie  famous  council  held  in 
that  city  in  the  sixteenth  century!' 


e  must  give  a  s])ecimen  or  two  of  the  Sonnets  prefixed  to 
each  chapter.  If  not  strictly  conformed  to  the  rigid  rule  of  the 
legitimate  sonnet,  they  arc  very  elegant  and  s])irited  compo¬ 
sitions,  emhodying,  for  the  most  part,  some  just  or  pious  senti¬ 
ment. 


*  TIIK  AIMUIATIO.N  4»F  TIIK  CllOSS. 

*  ()  oi.ouiors  Cross!  Kternity  and  Time 
Meet  oil  this  pillar  4>f  the  truth  of  (»od  ; 

There  .Tiislice  wields  heaven’s  siu-aveugiug  nal, — 

There  Mercy  hleeds  for  man’s  immortal  crime. 

O  glorious  (’n»ss!  when  shall  this  truth  sublime, 

'riiat  I  le  wlm  died  up»ni  that  altar  lives 
Alnive,  and  ])rays  for  man  ;  that  ])ower  he  gives 
To  all  wim  pray  through  Him,  that  they  may  climb, 

O  glorious  I'nws  !  up  toward  Jehovah’s  throne  ; — 

1)  when  shall  this  high  truth,  every  heart, 

(truce,  joy,  sidvatitni,  ('hristiau  life,  impart, 

Ami  all  mankind  seek  hliss  in  that  alone  ! 
i)  glorious  ('ross!  Faith  trusts  the  day  U*  see. 

When  Hope  shall  turn  all  eyes.  Love  draw  all  hearts,  to  ’Fhec.’ 

‘  MOHTrAKY  CROSSKS. 

The  mouldering  stone  cross  in  the  church-yard  si*eii, 

’Fhc  flower  wreathcil  crucifix  o’er  new  made  graves, 

In  spite  of  all  our  sterner  judgment  craves, 

Seem  fitting  emblems  of  such  mortal  scene  ; 
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Tliey  tell  ut  least  there  (.'hristian  rites  have  lieeii — 

Yea,  oft  reiniiul  us  that  the  pious  dead, 

OVr  whose  damp  dwellings  we  so  lightly  tread, 

(\N’hen  time  hath  rilled  the  interval  Ik'tweeu 
IMan’s  dying  moment  and  the  judgment-day,) 

Shall  rise  triumphant  from  their  In'ds  of  clay. 

Through  His  almighty  power,  who  conquered  death. 

Hell,  and  the  grave,  upon  his  cross  victorious. 

Through  which,  man,  prostrate  now,  shall  rise  more  glorious. 
Than  e’er  on  earth  he  stiMkl  while  hrcathiiiij  mortal  breath.’ 


‘  TIIK  CHOSS  op  THK  SOUTH. 

‘  O  glorious  sign  of  earth’s  most  glorious  theme  ! 

Of  man’s  redemption,  autograph  supreme. 

How  fitly  charactered  with  stars  in  Heaven  ! 

The  voyager  on  Southern  (»cean  driven, 

Hails  thee  with  joy — as  if  divinely  given 
To  point  his  progress  to  the  antarctic  ])ole. 

Whilst  embleming  the  faith  that  guides  his  soul. 

On  thee,  the  Australian  traveller  rightly  smiles, 

I’roud  C'himborazo’s  climber  welcomes  thee  ; 

And  the  tired  forest  pilgrim  longs  to  see 
Thy  radiant  form  lit  up  :  the  (Jeorgian  isles. 

Night  after  night  with  joy  in  those  warm  skies. 

Where  each  most  brilliant  constellation  vies 
With  their  superi»)r  charms — watch  the  bright  Crosier’s  rise.* 

Mr.  Holland  will,  ])erbaps,  be  surprised  to  learn  that  he  has 
Ihtu  antici])ated  in  a  series  of  Sonnets  upon  the  Cross  of  Christ ; 
partaking,  however,  more  of  the  character  of  Scri])turc  illustra¬ 
tions,  which  we  may  hereafter  bring  under  the  notice  of  our 
readers.  *l'he  general  idea  of  the  present  volume  is,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  original ;  and  the  Author’s  object  has  evidently  been, 
to  subserve  a  high  moral  ]nirpose.  In  the  closing  cliapter,  he 
s|Haks  like  a  sound  Protestant  respecting  the  use  of  the  crucifix 
and  of  all  visible  symbols  in  religious  worship. 

‘  It  cannot  l)C  doid)ted,  argument  and  experience  concurring  to 
prove  it,  that  such  gross  illustrations  are  calculated  rather  to  prevent 
than  excite  religious  apprehension  ;  and  as  no  worship  but  such  as  is 
spiritual  can  be  acceptable  to  (lod,  such  things  arc  rather  hindrances 
than  helps  to  devotion.  St.  Augustine  himself  says:  Oninimt  errare 
merucrunt^  qui  Christum  non  in  divinis  codicihus,  sed  in  pictis  jMric^ 
sihus  (pKvri  voluerunt.  They  deserve  to  err,  who  will  seek  Christ  not 
in  inspired  books,  but  on  painted  walls.* 

There  is,  it  is  true,  a  very  im|>ortant  difference  to  be  observed 
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l)etwecn  symbols  which  appeal  to  the  understanding  and  those  re¬ 
presentations  which  address  the  imagination.  The  bread  and 
wine  in  the  Fucharist  are  significant  symlsdsof  our  I.ord'sbody; 
but,  bidng  a  representation  strictly  emblematic,  they  address  the 
faith  through  the  understanding  which  can  alone  discern  the 
truth  thus  embodied  in  the  syml>ol.  'The  pictorial  representation 
attempts  to  reach  the  faith  through  the  senses,  hut  it  conveys  only 
sensible  ideas,  and  can  neither  express  nor  suggest  the  truths 
with  which  faith  is  convers;mt,  and  which  must  In*  spiritually  dis- 
eermal.  In  addition,  however,  to  this  objection  against  the  use 
of  sacred  })aintings  and  images,  founded  u]>on  the  constitution  of 
human  nature,  and  the  spirituality  of  acceptable  worship,  there  is 
another  which  ap])lies  to  the  use  of  all  unauthorized  symlxds,  on 
the  gnmnd  t)f  their  lH‘ing  inevitably  liable  to  su])erstitious  abuse 
as  charms  or  amulets.  Alagic  is  still  tlie  native  faith  of  the  ima¬ 
gination,  and  this  subtile  idolatry  too  often  masks  itself  under  the 
foriuh  of  I'hristian  devotion. 


Art.  IX.  Oceanic  S^'ctc/nw.  By  Thomas  Nightiiuxale,  Esq.  Large 
duiMlecimu,  pp.  I'Jo.  Price  7**  bd.  London,  Ukk"». 

\\’'E  are  free  to  confess  that  our  chief  object  in  noticing  this 
little  volume,  is  to  put  our  readers  in  the  pt)Hsession  of 
an  opinion,  fn»m  a  writer,  who  has  no  interest  in  its  announce¬ 
ment,  that  the  .Missionaries  to  the  islands  of  the  South  Seas  de¬ 
serve  every  ])raise  not  only  tor  intention,  but  for  the  actual  and 
extensive  good  they  liave  performed,  and  arc  still  effecting  among 
the  inhabitants  »>f  these  im)st  interesting  localities. 

Mr.  Nightingale's  views,  as  we  learn  from  the  Preface  to  his 
IxMtk,  had  no  reference  whatever  to  Missionarv  circumstances ; 
indetHl,  from  the  mode  in  which  he  writes,  we  think  it  probable 
that  at  the  time  he  projectinl  his  expedition,  he  scarcely  knew  that 
any  thing  like  an  attempt  had  ever  been  made  to  introduce  the 
blessings  of  civilization  and  the  promises  of  religion  into  the  re¬ 
gions  he  was  alkiut  to  explore,  and  therefore  it  is,  that  his  testi- 
immy  is  the  more  to  be  valucil,  than  had  it  been  presented  less 
incidentally,  i»r  hatl  it  been  given  bv  an  individual  pre-disposed 
either  to  commend  or  censure. 

*  I  shall  have  op|Hirtnnities,’  says  Mr.  Nightingale,  ‘  in  the  course 
ot  the  ciiMiing  narniiivc,  **1"  attesting  the  wonders — yes,  I  may  call 
them  tiu*  wimders — tliut  have  been  already  wrought  in  the  w’ay  of 
monil  retormation  by  the  despised — at  least,  the  ttio  often  despised  and 
much  disparaged— Missionaries  :  ami  I  shall  feel  myself  coin|)ellcd  to 
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do  lin'se  deserving  men  that  justict*  which  is  denied  to  them  by  some 
who  are  very  little  onalifitHl  to  judge  of  the  they  are  etfecliiig,  or 
of  appreciating  the  difficulties  witli  which  they  have  to  contend :  while 
their  c«>ntemiiers  ixrv  sitting  quietly,  and  perhaps  indolentW,  under 
**  tlieir  own  vine  and  their  own  tig-trei',*’  thi»se  men  are  encountering 
dangi'rs  almost  ins^irmountable,  with  an  enthusiasm  and  a  persevemnw 
which,  in  a  warrior,  wotihl  In'  esteemtMl  the  very  height  of  valour  and 
of  hen»ism. 

*  1  do  not  mean  to  identify  mysidf  with  the  Missionary  cause;  my 
ohjt*cts  and  ]>ursuits  have  l>e«'n  of  a  dirt*en*nt  chanicter ;  nor  is  it  iny 
design  to  engage  in  tluNdogicnl  or  polemical  topics ;  1  have  only  one 
duty  to  |HTform,  that  of  narrating  circumstances  as  I  found  lliem  ; 
and  if,  in  the  execution  of  this  task,  1  may  have  iK'casion  to  give  the 
meed  of  praisi'  to  Missionary  lalaairs,  1  shall,  it  is  ho|>ed,  in  so  doing, 
la*  without  the  suspicion,  that  my  sentiments  have  hoeii  warped  by 
prejudice,  or  my  delineations  drawn  with  any  intention  of  pnalucing 
effect . 

‘  That  1  feel  gmtefid  for  the  kindness  which  every  where  greeted 
me  during  my  accidental  sojourn  among  the  l>enevolent  imlividtials  to 
whom  1  now  allude,  1  have  no  desire  to  eonei'al  ;  at  the  same  time,  I 
do  not  wish  to  thrust  myself  forward  as  the  avowed  apoh»gist  of  the 
Missionaries,  but  am  only  anxious  that  this  little  volume  Im*  received 
as  an  unsystematic  record  of  what  1  met  with  during  mv  singular,  and 
not  seldom,  ja'rilous  wanderings,  for  the  pur|>ose  of  seeing  nature  un¬ 
der  novel  aspects,  and  selecting  rarities  from  the  earth,  the  uceaii,  and 
the  skies.’ 

In  the  course  of  the  narrative  we  find  several,  some  of  them 
very  touching,  anecdotes  relating  to  bis  new  friends. 

In  ros|x*ci  to  the  volume  itself,  we  have  not  a  great  deal  to  say. 
Its  pretensions  arc,  however,  moderate,  and  the  reader  is  not  led 
to  exjioct  more  than  Mr.  N.  seems  to  have  aimed  at.  Deep  re¬ 
search,  profound  political  and  moral  disquisitions,  it  would  be  un¬ 
reasonable  to  look  for ;  but  we  should  have  been  glad  to  find  a 
little  more  topogra])bical  information.  The  faults  of  the  book 
arc,  however,  negative  rather  than  positive;  and  tlic  reader  who 
is  desirous  at  once  to  be  satisfied  in  reference  to  the  liearings  and 
effects  of  missionary  labours,  and  to  pass  an  hour  or  two  with  an 
agreeable  narrator  of  interesting  facts,  will  not  lie  mis-emjdoyed 
in  the  perusal  of  the  slender  volume  we  have  thus  cursorily  no¬ 
ticed. 


Art.  X. — Miuistcrid!  C  oit^ruiuhitious  and  Counsels:  Aildrcss 

to  the  i’hurchfs  of  ('hrist  »»f  the  ('oii^ropititMuil  Faiti>  and  Order, 

aHseinhlin^  for  Divine  \\'orshij>  in  Alderinanhnry.  Darldciin,  \c. 

Presented  l»y  their  Ass<K*iated  l*aslors.  Uhno,  (hi.  I/ondon,  Utlto, 

spills  Pastoral  Address  was  originally  designed  for  private 
^  circulation,  and  is  now  published  in  eoinpliani*e  with  re- 
|H*ated  solicitations.  'Plie  cireuinstanccs  in  which  it  originated 
communicate  to  it,  indeed,  peculiar  weight  and  interest.  For 
Heveral  vears,  the  Pastors  of  the  eight  mctro])oliian  congregations 
to  which  these  ('ounsels  are  addressed,  had  heen  associated  in 
pericwlical  meetings  for  prayer  aiul  religious  conlereiiee ;  and  as 
one  of  the  results  of  these  ministerial  ileliheralions,  it  was  ileter- 
inined  to  put  forth  this  adilress  in  their  associated  capacity,  as 
likely  to  bespeak  a  greater  measure  of  confidence  and  regard  than 
the  address  o{'  any  individual  jiastor.  At  the  present  moment, 
the  cireulatitm  of  these  seasonable  counsels  is  ada])ted  to  he  use¬ 
ful  in  more  wavs  than  one;  both  as  reminding  (diristian  Churches 
of  their  tlutv,  and  as  exhibiting  to  those  who  are  without'”  the 
genuine  s]nrit  of  the  congregational  order  and  disci])line.  We 
cordially  recommend  it  to  the  perusal  of  our  readers,  in  the  ho}>c 
that  they  will  be  induced  to  promote  its  wider  circulation. 

In  bearing  testimony  to  the  steadfast  attachment  of  their  re¬ 
spective  congregations  to  ‘‘  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints," 
the  Pastors  say:- 

*  We  thank  (mkI,  that  neither  by  the  heartless  latitudinarianism  of 
the  inditferent,  nor  by  the  “  divers  and  strange  dt>ctrines  *’  of  the  fana¬ 
tical,  have  you  heen  rennwed  fnmi  “  the  hope  of  the  (Jospel,”  and  the 
siinplieity  of  C’hrist.  ^Ve  rejoice  also  that  you  have  not  sacrificed  the 
ardour  of  u»ur  attachment  to  the  great  principles  of  our  holy  faith,” 
even  to  the  accpiirement  of  those  siK'ial  rights  and  ecclesiastical  ad- 
vantagi's,  which,  in  their  due  importance,  you,  nevertheless,  appreciate 
highly,  hut.  amidst  the  jK-rilous  excitement  of  the  passing  times,  you 
have  cimtimuHl  sttnlfast  and  uninoveahle,  “  built  U|H)n  the  foundation 
of  the  a|Mistles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himsidf  lieing  the  chief 
corner-stone.” 

‘  Notwithstanding  the  hitter  reflections  of  men  who  know  you  not, 
and  wlm  are  more  w  illing  to  censure  than  to  Icarii,  we,  wlio  dwell  in 
your  midst,  and  minister  at  your  altars,  rejoice  to  know,  that  you  have 
not  allowed  your  “  faith  in  Christ,  and  the  love  you  bear  to  all  the 
saints,”  to  Ik*  overjHwvered  by  the  force  of  selfishness  or  the  angry 
spirit  of  jHditical  party.  Haughty  assumptions,  violent  invectives, 
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ignorant  or  wilful  misroprestMUntiona,  accuKations  no  loss  at  vurianct^ 
uHth  truth  than  charity,  these  are  themes  which  you  c<mhl  not  tolerate, 
anil  to  which  you  would  not  listen.  Whatever  might  he  the  qualiticn- 
lions  of  the  worldly-mindeil  declaimer,  these  are  topics  which  could 
could  not  Ih'  heard  from  our  pulpits  without  prixlucing  deep  disgust 
und  universal  sorrow,  and  dejx»pulating  the  sanctuary  which  was  thus 
defiled. 

‘  That  your  Pastors,  (to  adopt  the  language  of  the  devout  and 
amiahle  DiHldridgi',)  should  “  intriMluce  ('hrist  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
into  trery  stTinon,”  that  they  should  “even  digress,  as  St.  Paul  uih's, 
Hither  than  omit  these  themes,”  diH's  not  otfend  your  taste,  nor  weary 
your  attentioij^  That  representation  of  the  pulpit  in  which  the  (Toss 
was  thrown  into  the  hack  ground,  and  there  hut  distantly  and  indis- 
inctlv  stH‘n,  would  disapjx»int  your  ^^a^nest  hojx'.  In  your  judge¬ 
ment,  and  in  your  desire,  Christ  crucified  .should  iK'cnpy  the  front  of 
every  sacred  scene  the  servant  of  the  Lord  attempts  to  draw;  and 
there  1h*  so  fiiithfullv  exhihited  in  its  native  majesty  and  grace,  as  to 
strike  the  eye,  anJ,  through  the  jxmer  of  the  Holy  S|)irit,  win  the 
heart  of  every  Indiolder.  Earnestly  should  we  deprecate  the  day  when 
you  would  listen  to  the  (Tt»s|H'l  under  the  controlling  infiuence  i»f  pre¬ 
judice  or  partiality.  We  shun  not  “  to  declare  unto  you  all  the  counsel 
of  (ohI  ;  ”  we  aim  to  exhibit  “  in  season,”  and  in  their  various  rela¬ 
tions  and  proportions,  “  all  the  words  of  this  life  ;  ”  hut  the  truth  to 
which  all  others  tend,  and  in  which  they  centre,  the  theme  of  all  sea¬ 
sons,  and  for  all  men,  is — “  IWhold  the  Lamh  of  (hxl,  which  taketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world.”  This  is  at  once  the  “  bread  of  heaven,” 
and  the  stream  of  life,  on  which  you  live  from  day  to  day,  while  ])ass- 
ing  through  this  desert  world,  and  by  which  you  fiope  to  he  sustained 
and  chtxTiHl  until  your  feet  shall  pre.ss  the  Iwrders  of  Immanuers 
land.'  ]>]).  7  —  iP* 

On  the  important  —  tlie  all-important  subject  of  Domestic  Ilc- 
ligion,  there  are  some  admirable  counsels,  ])art  of  which  we  must 
extract. 

‘  If,  dear  Brethren,  you  would  lighten  the  labour,  and  ensure  the 
success  of  your  ])arental  instructions,  they  must  not  he  delayed,  and 
they  cannot  he  commenced  too  soon.  The  younger  the  scion,  the  more 
easily  will  it  l>e  trained,  and  the  more  surely  will  it  retain  the  direction 
and  form  which  it  receives.  You  must  become  “teachers  of  babes,” 
and  aim  to  connect,  in  the  minds  of  your  children,  with  the  first  exer¬ 
cises  of  thought  and  motion,  the  love  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  plim-sures 
of  religion.  You  must  not  wait  for  more  favourahle  opjmrt unities,  nor 
resiTve  your  strength  for  special  efforts,  hut  make  religious  tuition  the 
duty  of  the  day,  and  the  business  of  life.  “  Thou  shalt  teach”  the 
words  of  (hnl  “  diligently  unto  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them 
when  thou  sitte.st  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  wMlkest  by  the  w’ay, 
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and  when  them  lioNt  down,  and  when  tlum  ripest  np."  I’ray  often  frith 
vonr  children,  as  well  as  /hr  them  ;  and  s«»  enh»re4»  yonr  diK’trines  and 
cmninend  your  prayers  hy  yonr  example,  as  that  \o\\  may  s;iy,  “  The 
things  which  you  have  l)oth  learned,  and  nveived,  and  heanl,  and  st'on 
in  me,  do  ;  and  the  (mkI  of  peace  shall  Ik*  with  yon." 

‘  1)«»  not  alh*w  vour  parental  efforts  tt»  he  c<»unteracted  or  neutraHzi»d 
hv  the  ignorance  and  irreligioii  of  official  tutors.  You  need  not  sa- 
crifict*  ti»e  eternal  interests  of  ytmr  children  for  the  improvement  of 
their  understandings.  Men  of  (mkI  may  he  found,  and  you  should 
select  such,  who,  while  they  are  competent  to  form  the  intellect,  will 
make  it  their  constant  object  to  improve  the  heart. 

‘  Dear  Brethren,  we  sympathize  with  you  in  your  ])arental  solicitude, 
permit  us  also  to  aid  you  in  your  labours.  Bromote  the  attendance  of 
vour  children  in  our  Bible  classes  ;  afford  us  the  opportunity  of  ]ias- 
toral  instruction  at  vour  fire-side  ;  and,  above  all,  unite  with  us  on 
their  Whalf,  Isith  in  fiabitual  and  special  prayer  that  “  (Jod  may  jsmr 
out  his  Spirit  upon  vour  sivd,  and  his  blessing  upon  your  offspring." 
Then  “  they  shall  spring  up  as  among  the  grass,  as  willows  by  the 
water-courses.  One  shall  say,  I  am  the  I^ord’s  ;  and  another  shall 
cull  himself  bv  the  name  of  Jacob:  and  another  shall  subscribe  with 
his  hand  unto  the  Lord,  and  surname  himself  by  the  name  of  Israel.*” 

pp.  'X\ — 


Art.  XL  /Vrnx/iru/  Accounts  of  the  Serampore  Mission.  No.  XII 1. 

IBB  I.  Brice -.T. 

1  N  our  last  number  wo  gave  some  account  of  the  Cbtircb  Mis- 
*  sionarv  Sindotv's  Missions  in  Abyssinia  and  New  Zealand. 
W  e  avail  ourselves  of  tins  (uiblication  to  bring  under  the  notice  of 
our  reailers  the  extended  sjibere  of  o|HTation  comprised  by  the 
Serampore  Missi«)n,  at  the  |H'riod  when  its  ‘  Founder  and  Father* 
was  called,  having  finished  his  useful  course,  to  rest  from  bis  la¬ 
bours.  Seven  years  prior  to  the  date  of  this  Report,  there  were 
only  ten  ]iri!icipal  Stations  and  four  subordinate  ones,  occupiinl  by 
the  brethren  and  native  teachers  in  connexion  with  this  Mission. 
'There  are  noNv  thirteen  Stations  with  six  sulxirdinate  in 
besides  others  in  Assam  and  Arracan,  and  in  Kpper  Hi 
a  thousand  miles  distant  from  Seramjwe.  Notwithstanding  this 
extension  ot  the  Mission,  and  the  abridgement  of  supplies  in 
India  owing  to  the  recent  calamitous  mercantile  failures,  the 
monthly  e\|K‘nditure  at  Serampore  is  only  about  sterling, 

or  including  t»tber  necessary  ex|H‘nses,  i\BOOO  annually,  inde- 
]H'ndent  ot  the  'Translations.  'The  funds  for  'Translations  and 
Female  Scbimls  were,  at  the  clo.se  of  in  atlvancc  of  the  ex- 
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pcinliturt' ;  but  thosi'  of  the  I'ollege  and  the  Missionary  Stations 
were  hurdeiunl  witli  a  debt  to  the  'IVeasiiriT  ;  and  a  strong  a|i|H^a1 
is  made  to  friends  at  home  for  increased  sin^port  in  aid  of  these 
objects.  A  letter  from  Mr.  f^eechman,  one  of  the  Serann>ore 
hrt'thren,  dated  April  llCU,  contains  the  following  general  account 
of  the  state  of  the  Mission  at  head  quarters. 


‘  **  As  it  respects  the  ('o/Zc^'-c,  the  He|>ort  will  tell  yo\i  what  we  are 
doing  there.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have  ahundance  of  work  as  mis- 
suuiaries  and  ministers  of  the  gospel  of  I'lirist.  At  six  o’clock  on  Sab- 
Iwth  mornings  we  have  onr  llengidiv  service  in  the  village.  At  nine 
o’ch»ck,  servici*  in  the  Danish  church.  Immediately  after  this,  when 
we  are  at  home,  brothers  Mack,  ('arey,  Barclay,  II.  Bohinson,  and  1, 
go  aijain  to  the  village,  where  we  have  a  delightful  Sahhath  scIuhiI  with 
our  native  youth.  'I'licTe  are  also  other  services  in  the  chapel  at  Se- 
niinjMire,  laah  in  Knglish  ami  Bengalee,  In'fore  our  public  worship  in 
the  evening.  And  brother  Mack  and  I  have  ti»  go  every  alternate 
Sahhath  to  /)//m-7)wm  and  Chiu.sHrnhf  at  lH)th  of  which  places  we 
have  now  churches  to  whom  we  administer  the  ordinances  of  the 
gikspel.  The  church  at  (."hinsurah  consists  of  brethren  in  II.  M.’s  41th 
t\H>t,  recently  come  down  fnun  our  g«HHl  brother  (Jreenway  at  Cawn- 
pae.  In  that  regiment  there  are  jiious  men  to  the  amount,  1  believe, 
of  fifty  or  sixtv,  ladonging  t(»  the  church  i»f  Kngland  and  ourselves. 
I)uin>l)um  is  the  delightful  place  to  visit.  It  would  have  done  your 
heart  gisKl  to  have  been  with  me  there  last  Sabbath.  I  preached  in 
the  Danish  church  in  the  morning,  and  after  dinner  started  with  the 
tide  for  (\»ssit>ore,  where  we  leave  the  Is^at,  and  proceed  six  or  stwen 
miles  inland  t(»  our  destination.  This  being  our  hot  season,  and  it 
iK’ing  in  the  midst  of  the  day  when  I  started,  it  was,  as  you  may 
suppose,  hot  enough  in  my  little  boat.  I  arrived  at  the  ghat  about 
five  i».  .SI.;  mounttal  a  ^  kranchcc^  such  a  conveyance  U4  you  never 
s;iw,  no,  not  even  in  your  own  Ireland,  and  drove  off  t(»  Dum-Dum. 
Wliile  dying  along,  I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  thought,  how 
much  you  wiaild  have  lieeii  amused,  had  you,  or  any  of  my  friends  at 
home,  seen  me  in  such  a  vehicle.  However,  I  arrived  at  the  canton¬ 
ments  alsuit  sun-set  ;  s<H>n  had  some  «»f  the  brethren  around  me  ;  and 
as  there  was  to  Im*  no  siTvice  that  evening  at  church,  some  of  them 
went  out  as  siuitries  U*  direct  the  ])eople  to  our  chapel.  Though  a  fine 
large  house,  it  was  crowded.  I  never  hniked  at  a  congregation  more 
interesting.  PtK)r  fellows  !  many  of  them  are  persons  belonging  to 
families  of  great  resj)ectabilitv  at  Inmie,  whose  follies  have  made  them 
exiles  from  the  land  <»f  their  fathers.  To  see  them  seeking  the  (tod  of 
siilvation  in  a  heathen  land,  and  to  be  the  honoured  instruments  in 
leading  them  t<»  the  Saviour;  this,  this,  my  <lear  brother,  is  the  rich 
“ grace *’  granted  unto  us.  At  present  the  church  is  in  a  very  pros¬ 
perous  state.  Some  have  l»een  projM>sed  to  the  church,  and  will  be 
baptizial  shortly:  and  others  are  earnestly  Ht*eking  the  Lord.  'I'he 
cha|K>l-lM‘arer.  a  M(M>soolman,  has  lately  l>een  turned  to  (ital,  and  is 
ffiving  nm»t  decided  evidence  of  real  conversion.  After  service,  groups 
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uf  thmi  Wfn*  wulkiii^  tn  thoir  bfirracks,  talkinfj  ulKiiit  what  they  hmi 
lirurti,  upplviiiii  it  to  theniwlvw,  jiihI  set'king  to  fix  it  in  their  me- 
inoricH.  ‘  \N\*  clo  m»/  saitl  one  of  them  to  me,  ‘  hM  Satan  shonld  take 
the  word  ont  of  our  hearts.’  Several  of  them  walked  then  with  me 
to  mv  *  unrcr,*  •riving  me  information  respectini^  impiiries,  and  the 
pMHl  that  is  now  dointf.  ^Vfter  partiiii^  with  mutual  hlessiiiu^,  I  drove 
off  in  the  same  mii^h  and  fatiouin^  manner  as  I  had  come;  rearhini 
mv  IhkiI  and  startisl  for  Seram|M»re  betwtM*n  ten  and  eleven  o’clock  ; 
emploved  mvM*lf  in  imploring  a  Idessinvr  on  the  lahonrs  of  the  day,  or 
in  talking  lt»  liie  p<Mir  lusitmeii,  or  in  tinnkiix^  on  them  who  are  far 
away  ;  till,  lK*tween  twelve  and  one  «»’clock,  I  reached  home,  tired  hut 
delighted  with  the  labours  of  the  Sabbath.  Brother  .\fack,  who  had 
Infii  to  Calcutta  preaching  for  brother  Hohinson,  returnetl  a  short  time 
after  me.  Such  is  our  Sabbath  work.  It  is  heavy  in  such  a  climate 
as  this;  and  in  addition  to  all  our  other  labours.  But  it  has  its  own 
reward  now;  and  there  is  a  blessed  rest  lM*fon*  us,  into  which,  throu«;h 
the  Hisleemer’s  merits,  we  hope  to  enter,  when  the  toils  and  transitory 
st>rn»ws  of  this  life  are  brought  to  a  close. 

‘  “  UespiTiino  the  work  anuui^  the  /in/ire.r,  we  i*nnnot  do  much 
during  the  hot  season  ;  hut  attend  to  our  brethren  in  the  village. 
S<ime  t»f  them,  Imwever.  go  out  among  their  c«Mintrviiien  occivsionally, 
as  op|H»rtnnities  of  a  favoundde  nature  ticcnr  ;  and  one  brother  is  con¬ 
stantly  eiuplovi'd  in  distributing  tracts,  and  reading  and  preaching  the 
wor<l,  and  brings  me  his  jcturnals,  written  in  Bengalee*,  twice  every 
week.  I  do  not  now  find  much  dilficnlty  in  understanding,  or  making 
luvself  understisKl,  in  Bengalt‘e  in  general.  But  fluency  cjin  only  l)C 
acquirtnl  l»y  long  practice.  I  am  excetulingly  fond  of  the  language ; 
when  master  of  it,  I  shall  la?  happy  indiH*d.  I  have  l>een  for  some 
time  Imck,  preparing  a  little  work  in  the  form  of  a  catechism,  with  the 
proofs  from  Scripture  written  at  length.  A  good  part  of  it  is  now 
written  and  translated,  ami  is  in  the  hands  of  brother  Barclay  to  l)e 
]»rinted.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  com|K‘ndions  IkhIv  of  divinity,  which  I  tnist 
will  1)0  found  useful  as  a  class-lHK>k  for  t»ur  native  youth,  as  well  as 
U'lieHcial  to  :d!  our  native  brethren.  .Mv  greatest  happiness  consists 
in  Iving  cng:iged  some  way  or  another  in  seeking  th.e  spiritual  benefit 
<  f  the  millions  of  Bcng;iL”  ’ 

'I'he  \\  riter  of  this  letter,  having  studied  at  Bristol  and  (rlas- 
gow,  is  making  rapid  pn)gress  in  Bengalee,  and  will,  it  is  hopetl, 
prove  a  valuable  reinforeeinent  to  the  little  hand  of  Translatcirs 
now  liereaved  of  their  father.  Before  his  death  Dr.  Carey  hiul 
‘  scart*ely  left  a  new  translation  to  be  attempted  on  that  side  of 
‘  India;'  and  tlie  principal  duty  tlevcdving  upon  those  who  will 
enter  into  his  labours  is  the  rtwision  of  tliose  which  have  been 
^ilready  executetl. 

\Ve  sliad  now  extract  a  tew  of  tile  more  interebting  details 
which  occur  in  the  )H.*ri<Kiicftl  re|H)rts ;  and  in  the  first  we  select, 
our  reader^  will  In.'  gratilied  at  perceiving  the  catholic  and  friUer- 
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\\a\  spirit  in  which  Missionaries  connocte<l  with  diftemu  societies 
appt'ar  to  he  co-operating. 

•  Br.NAKKs. — The  lidmurs  of  Mr.  Smith,  Imth  at  home  and  abroad, 
coiitiime  much  in  the  usual  way.  Thov  have  uot,  uo  Indicve,  In'cn  iu 
vain  ;  although  the  only  additions  made  to  the  church  in  Heuares, 
daring  the  past  year,  have  Ihh'u  by  the  accession  of  memlHTs  fnnn  other 
churches  iu  our  communion.  The  church  at  present  consists  of  sixtmi 
laemhers  ;  and  there  are  three  candidates  for  baptism,  of  whom  two 
arc  Ibauau  t’atholics,  and  the  other  a  ]>unda  of  Juginmnath  in  Orissa, 
\vh»»sc  V4»calion  was  to  gt)  forth  ami  allure  pilgrims  to  the  gn'at  temple 
at  lhM»re«*.  Alxait  six  months  ago  he  was  one  in  :(  cnnvd  «»f  about  tlirw 
hundred  persons,  to  whom  Mr.  Smith  addressi'<l  the  gi>s|H*l,  and  the 
\V4»rd  of  (ohI  appears  at  once  to  have  iHmetrattnl  his  mind  with  I'onviuc- 
ing  power.  He  was  much  atf(i‘cted,  and  exclaiimnl  Ivfort'  all  the 
|H*<»j)le,  “  I  believe  in  the  Lord  desus:  all  our  (»<m1s  wen' destroyers ; 
none  came  to  s;ive  sinners,  except  Jesus  ('hrist.”  He  immediately 
ftilhoved  Mr.  Smith  home,  and  has  since  ren)aiuiHl  a  ctmsistent  and 
ho])efnl  inquinr  into  divine  truth.  M’e  Iiojh',  theiebire,  that  ere  long 
he  will  he  added  to  the  church,  and  be  found  a  faithful  ftdlower  of  the 
Ltird  Jesus. 

*  Mr.  Smith  visited  Allahalmd,  as  usual,  at  the  animal  as.H('mbly,  in 
.binuary.  He  lalamred  with  Mr.  liowley,  i»f  the  Church  Missionary 
S4»cielv,  in  a  short  excursiiin  in  March,  and  in  Xovemlier  he  accom¬ 
panied  him  to  Dudree  Mela  ;  and  through  the  whole  yoi^r  he  took 
every  opjuirtiinity  of  co-operating  with  other  brelhen,  Inith  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  and  the  (’hurch  Missionary  S*»ciety.  Amongst  the  last  notices  we 
have  received  of  his  labours  are  the  following  : — “  Divembcr  *2Cith,  A 
great  viclu  tindi  place  at  Puiichas-nuichMn,  where  I  went,  and  ])reached 
the  (lospel  to  an  immense  crowd,  who  listened  with  much  attention.  A 
hramhwn  exclaimed,  ‘  We  are,  indt'ed,  like  barren  trees.*  The  Rev. 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Knopp  (of  the  Church  ]\lis.sionarv  Society)  were 
jtresent.  On  the  2()th,  the  Hindoos  fli^cked  from  all  directions  to  the 
river  side,  bir  the  ])urposi*  of  bathing  at  the  eclipse  of  the  moon.  I  W'eiit 
amongst  them,  and  declared  the  glad  tidings  of  great  jov,  in  several 
places,  to  immense  crowds,  who  listened  with  attention,  and  afterwards 
gladly  acce])ted  copies  of  the  Scriptures  and  tracts.  On  the  following 
day.  a  great  many  bramhi/ns  called  on  me  for  the  pur|)ose  of  hearing 
the  (m»s]h*1.  I  read  and  exjKiunded  a  jKirlion  of  the  Scriptures  to  them, 
with  which  they  ap|)eared  affected.  One  of  them  afterwards  exclaimed  : 
11  f  MTf  like  the  Chuluee,  trhich  retains  only  the  chajf\ and  casts  away 
the  substance.  RV  wor.\liij)  everything  cjccepl  the  Supreme  lieln^.* 
After  I  had  given  them  a  few  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  Hindee,  they 
went  away  rejoicing,  and  jirouiised  t<>  call  on  me  wlieiiever  they  might 
have  (tccasion  to  come  to  Benan‘s.  In  these  two  iiielas,  1  distriliuted 
-b  single  Gosjiels.  2b  copit's  of  the  Psalms,  and  IKK)  tnicts  in  lliiiilee.*' 

^  Mr.  Smith  adds,  respecting  his  stated  st^rvices  of  (Jiristian  worship, 
I  still  C4>utinue  preaching  iu  the  Lines,  at  Jirother  Fleming's  on 
Wcdne.sday  evening;  on  Thursday  morning  at  f^itha,  eight  miles 
hence,  where  I  go  in  etrtnjwny  with  the  itev.  Mr.  Jiuyers  (of  the  Ijou- 
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dun  Mi&siunary  Society) ;  on  Saturday  morning  at  Rishet^shwwrgunj, 
in  a  houhc  renlrd  bv  Mr.  Buyers  for  the  purjHise  of  preaching;  on 
Lord’s  Day  at  Brother  Piebah's,  and  three  times  at  home  ;  and  on 
Monday  morning  at  Kaja  ka-d\vara,  ami  also  by  the  riverside.” 

‘  'fhe  Native  Boy’s  School,  under  Mr.  Smitli’s  care,  now  contains 
forttf  lH»ys,  of  whom  len  can  rtnid  the  Scriptures  Huentlv* 

‘  Ali.ahauad. — Mr.  ^Iackintt»s)i  began  tlu*  year  as  formerly,  by  at- 
temling  the  great  annual  int’Li  at  the  junction  of  the  (bmges  with  the 
Jumna.  For  upwards  of  a  month,  he  lalumred  annmg  the  thous;inds 
that  rCMirt  thither  for  ablution.  He  was  animated  in  his  arduous 
work  by  the  presence  and  assistance  of  his  young  friend,  Mr.  D. 
Batavia  of  the  I'hurch  M issionary  Society  ;  and  for  ten  days  he  en¬ 
joyed  the  csmipany  (»f  brethren  Smith  and  f»reenway,  who  as  usual 
visitetl  this  scene  t>f  lalsmr.  Although  there  was  not  so  great  a  con- 
ci»urse  «»f  jKMiple  this  year  at  the  as  our  brethren  have  witnessed 

in  years  past,  yet  this  rather  favoured  than  iiindered  their  work. 
W  ith  pundits  and  brahinf/ns,  and  various  sects  of  IliiuhMi  pilgrims, 
discussions  were  daily  held  ;  the  fidly  and  sinfulness  of  idtdatry 
pointcHl  out,  and  pressed  u|mui  the  conscience  ;  the  word  of  (iikI  was 
read  and  explained  ;  and  the  true  r^>rd,  and  the  only  Saviour  of  men, 
preached  to  the  assembled  multitudes.  The  people  heard  with  the 
greatest  attention  ;  they  were  most  eager  in  soliciting  and  receiving 
the  word  of  (itul  and  tracts  ;  and  what  asttmislied  and  pleased  and  en- 
cimniged  our  brelhn*n  nuicli,  was  the  fact,  that  the  pundas  neither 
thn*w'  td)stacles  in  the  way,  nor  attempted  to  dissuade  the  |H»ople  from 
hi^ring  and  accepting  lK>oks.  To  what  extent  the  wtird  of  salvation  has 
lK*en  blesstnl  to  thest*  deluded  idolaters,  w'e  cannot  say.  But  on  this,  as 
on  the  similar  t>ccasion  last  year,  one  at  least  appinirs  to  have  received  the 
wortl  in  the  love  of  it,  and  is  now  actively  emph»yed  in  disseminating 
the  gos|>el.  Shortly  after  the  brethren  (ireeiiwav  and  Smith  left  the 
mela,  a  brahmun  named  Blw/gwwan-das  came  to  the  preaching-shed, 
w  hich  Mr.  M  ackintosh  had  erecte<l.  He  came  in  company  with  two 
other  jaltrees,  and  had  a  luMik  of  Hindo4»  ethics  under  his  arm.  They 
heartl  the  go>pel  for  a  few  days  at  the  shed,  and  then  took  up  their 
alMsle  Ik'side  Mr.  Mackintosh.  ’I'he  above-mentitnied  brahmr/n  be¬ 
came  so  attached  to  the  truth,  that  he  determined  to  stay  at  Allaha¬ 
bad,  and  attend  the  means  t)f  grace.  ’Fhe  (»thers,  however,  s(mhi  de- 
jmrttnl,  lH*ing  unwilling  to  give  up  all  for  Christ.  Bh//d//wan-das  re¬ 
mained  sti*adfast  ;  and  after  giving  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  had 
lH*ct»me  a  jMirtaker  of  divine  gratv,  he  was  baptized,  and  adtled  t(»  the 
church  i»f  (uhI.  Mr.  Mackintosh  writes  resptHTting  him  “  his  conduct 
hiLH  Ihmmi  iH'coming  the  gosjad,  and  he  has  attained  such  fluency  in 
rtnuling  our  printed  IsHiks  in  lliiuhsKstanee,  Inith  in  the  Hindee  and 
()onhK»  Persian  diameter ,  as  to  render  me  great  assistance  in  my 
wt»  rk.  He  accompanies  me  in  my  morning  and  evening  missionary 
excursions,  and  reads  to  the  jK*ople,  and  disputes  with  them  daily.  In 
this  way,  he  has  been  emploved  during  the  greater  jmrt  of  the  past 
ytnir.” 

M)urin^  the  year,  Mr.  Mackint<»sh  has  visited  the  IlindtHi  ii.s.semblies 
held  in  diHVrent  diri'ctions  in  the  neiglilmurhiMKl,  where  he  has  distri- 
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buto<l  anil  tracts,  and  |niMishi'd  the  plad  tidinixA  of  salratton. 

“  On  these  occjisions,*’  JSfr.  Mackintosh  writes,  “  we  have  met  with 
hundreils  of  onr  fellow-cn'atnres,  to  whom  we  divlared  the  trtith  ns  it 
is  in  .losus  M’hnt  mnv  have  In'en  the  effiH'ts  of  these  lalxmrs  of  love 
on  the  souls  of  men,  is  Vnown  only  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts.  So  far 
as  outward  attention  to  the  word  jjoes,  we  have  had  gn^at  eneonrajye- 
ineiit  in  witnessing:  the  expressions  of  approbation  almost  univerKally 
given  to  the  word  read  and  preached.  Tlie  ustial  services  in  the  Fort, 
ami  in  other  places  in  Allahabad,  liave  l)een  repilarly  attended  to, 
l)oth  in  the  I'nglish  and  the  Native  lanpiapre ;  but  there  has  l)een  no 
aililition  to  the  church  throughout  the  year,  except  the  brother  men¬ 
tioned  almve.” 

<  The  Native  Boys’  School,  which  Mr.  Mackintosh  superintends,  we 
resirel  to  sjiy,  was  broken  up  for  want  of  funds.  It  has,  however, 
Is'en  agi\in  commenced  under  the  patronage  of  .1.  M.,  Ksq.  There 
are  aUmt  thirty  l>oys  in  regular  attendance  ;  but  as  thev  have  only  re- 
a'litlv  coiumenced  tlieir  studies,  we  cannot  as  yet  sav  much  respecting 
their  progress.’ 

Dkmii.  From  Mr.  Thompson’s  Beport.  Nov.  2‘2,  IR’kk — *  T  yester¬ 
day  encountered  an  old  onposer.  full  of  enmity  to  the  truths  of  revelation, 
who,  when  argument  fjiiled,  made  use  of  ridicule  to  bring  my  views  of 
(lod  into  contempt,  saying  there  was  no  wonder  I  could  not  jM*rc<»ive  the 
Deity  in  all  his  works,  since  it  is  not  the  lot  of  owls  to  In^hold  the  sun. 
Adverting  to  an  expression  of  mine,  that  no  one  was  able  to  lielieve  of 
hiinstdf,  but  (tiuI,  by  his  grace,  enabled  him,  he  sjiid  it  was  then  unne¬ 
cessary  for  me  to  labour,  since  (tikI  was  the  efficient  cause.  1  replied, 
lalnnir  was  as  necessary  to  effect  the  conversion  of  men  to  God,  as  seed 
to  ensure  a  harvest,  without  which,  the  rain  so  indis])ensiible  could  not 
prinluce  it.  He  then  shifted  the  subjiK't,  and  said,  but  you  own  you  are  a 
hiinier, — how  can  a  sinner  amend  others?  I  replied,  that  a  man  who  had 
not  Ihvii  sick,  and  had  not  tried  the  virtues  of  a  certain  medicine,  could 
ill  recommend  it  t(»  others  ;  but  lK*ing  sinful  myself,  and  having  tried 
and  experienced  the  efficacy  of  the  faith  1  pnffess,  1  think  I  am  better 
calculated  than  a  sinless  person  to  recommend  the  gospel  to  sinful  men. 
After  animadverting  aliout  the  term  sinful,  and  stoutly  denying  all  his 
lHnd(Ki  brethren  being  sinners,  he  laughed  at  my  having  obtained  only 
a  hope  of  deliverance  from  sin  and  its  consequences,  and  thcaight  I  had 
not  much  to  b(»ast  of.  He  then  st<»pt  short,  and  askM  me  what  that 
s:\lvation  was  which  I  hoj)ed  to  obtain,  and  which  1  offered  to  others? 

I  said  it  cimsisted  in  the  ])ardon  of  sin,  the  sanctification  of  the  heart, 
and  the  soul’s  dwelling  with  GikI.  O,  said  he,  these  are  the  words  of 
o\ir  shasters  :  Why,  then,  should  we  believe  in  your  way  to  have  what 
is  promis(‘d  in  (»ur  own  books  ?  Point  out  what  is  exclusively  gwKi  in 
your  faith.  I  first  denied  that  we  had  taken  any  thing  from  his  Nniks, 
and  then  assured  him  there  was  uo  efficient  atonement  for  sin  in  the 
Ilind<K)  religion,  as  all  that  a  man  did  was  necessarily  tainted  by  the 
sin  of  his  nature,  acc*ording  to  his  own  id«‘a8,  that  bread  and  water, 
though  go(Kl,  when  offered  by  a  j)erson  of  low  caste,  lM»came  contnini- 
nated  :  but  the  gospel  pointed  out  the  death  of  (’hrist  (G(m1  in  our 
nature)  as  the  only  efficient  atonement  for  sin  divinely  appointed.  My 
cutting  opponent  did  not  chor»se  to  say  more,  but  turning  to  the 
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crowd,  observed  that  I  had  a  tinner  hold  of  my  airy  religion,  unsup- 
jMirted  by  proof,  than  they  had  of  theirs,  which  }M>sse88€d  incontestible 
proofs  to  sup{)ort  it.  I  denied  that  our  religion  was  airy  and  unsup- 
{)orted  by  proof ;  and  another  man  took  up  the  cudgels,  and  asked  if  my 
religion  and  the  Lonl  Jesus  were  known  to  the  w«»rld  In'fore  eighti'en 
centuries?  I  said  they  were  ;  and  procmled  to  siitisfy  him  from  a 
tract,  the  **  Testiim>nies  of  the  Prophets.”  * 

- Nov.  24th.  ‘  This  day  has  Ikhmi  remarkable  for  peace,  and  I  sat 

happily  in  the  midst  tif  the  people  the  whole  day  reading,  conversing, 
and  giving  tracts  and  b<M»ks ;  and  lK*ing  ocaisionally  relieved  by  /)cri- 
gir,  who  seeing  the  j)eaceful  manner  and  anxiety  of  the  pt^ople,  to 
htnir  and  obtain  lMH)ks,  (which  they  had  scarcely  shewn  on  the  previous 
days,)  derived  considerable  animation  from  the  circumstance,  and  was 
happy  in  his  work.  His  own  tract,  of  which  he  had  brought  a  few 
copies  transcrilied  by  hiinstdf,  excited  great  attention  ;  and  a  Gos/irc, 
(of  whose  order  l)evi-gir  was  a  mendicant  at  Hrst,)  taking  it  up  and 
meeting  with  a  number  of  expressions  and  ideas  peculiar  to  his  shas- 
ters,  sung  it  aloud  with  an  extacy  that  impressed  us  all,  and  even 
wrought  upon  the  minds  of  the  selfish  and  contentious  llrahuiins,  and 
opening  (Mit  their  sullen  countenances  into  a  smile,  induced  them  to 
ask  for  the  intcrcsiin^  tract.  In  the  afternoon,  when  I  was  in  an- 
(»ther  part  of  the  fair,  l)evi-gir  says  there  was  a  warm  contention  be- 
twiHui  si’veral  Hrahmins  for  the  last  copy  of  the  tract.  Perceiving 
this  gmal  etlect  from  the  tract,  and  the  peculiar  esteem  in  which  it  is 
held,  I  determineil  to  send  it  down  to  Serampore  to  be  printed  with¬ 
out  delav,  in  <»rder  to  have  a  supply  for  the  eager  multitudes  at  Hur* 
dwar  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  proposed  to  our  brother  that  he  should 
prepare  one  hundred  with  his  own  liaml,  between  the  1st  of  DecendaT 
and  2Pth  of  March,  at  the  rate  of  one  copy  a-ilay,  consisting  t»f  eight 
large  and  full  pages.  Devi-gir  was  so  overjoyed  at  the  pro])os;il,  that, 
without  calculating  rightly  the  extent  of  the  undertaking,  he  pnnuisiMl 
to  furnish  not  IfHf,  but  lifHf  or  l(Mf  copies  of  the  tract  in  that  time  if 
I  would  give  the  napiisite  paper.’ 

‘  Ht7Hi»WAu.  — 'riie  trigonometrical  survey  is  carrying  on  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hunlwar,  and  it  is  curious  to  hear  the  opinions  of  the  na¬ 
tives  res|H*cting  its  objects  :  siune  s;iving,  it  is  to  observe  with  a  glance 
from  the  highest  points  of  the  country  what  is  going  <ui  in  the  neigh- 
iHiuring  villages  and  towns  to  the  extent  t>f  Td)  or  l(K)  cos  around,  and 
to  disiH'Use  with  ])olice  establishments  ;  others,  that  the  observations 
art'  taking  with  a  view  t(»  correct  errors  in  astronomy,  and  that  already 
the  Maji>r  Sahib,  (the  able  superintendent  <»f  it,)  has  discovered  that 
the  jnilar  star  had  shifted  its  tnisition.  Others  think  the  science  has 
something  to  do  with  uecromanev. 

‘  ir>th  April.  The  fair  is  over  and  1  am  on  my  wav  homewards.  It 
was  <»n  the  whole  a  very  indifferent  fair  ;  few  ])ilgrims,  and  they  late 
in  assembling ;  few  persons  fnnn  very  distant  countries ;  few  mer¬ 
chants,  an  indifferent  ba/.aar.  and  much  space  unoccupied.  The  price 
of  horses  In'came  smldeuly  raised  in  conse<pience  of  a  n*port  that  pur- 
chase.s  were  ti»  Ih'  made  for  (tardiier’s  ln»rse  and  the  Hauper  stud; 
otherwise  they  would  have  Ihvii  sold  very  cheap.  There  were  no 
Rajas,  no  Sirdars  of  any  m>tr,  and  altogether  a  few  families  of  Pm- 
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bursiir  piljjrinis,  a  tow  IVshonn'os,  ami  such  others 

.jumiipit  tlio  ilistant  comers.  l)f  the  <Htfon‘nt  ami  ntimcroiis  Inxlios 
,»f  nicndicants,  only  alamt  thirty  (>04lasot's  wore  seen  ;  ami  for  fire 
ilavs  the  ]diicc  was  most  melancholy  ii»  comparison  with  other  ytntrs. 
Ask  the  ]K‘o])lc  why  the  fair  was  not  la'tter  nttendetl,  they  snVi  1)C- 
rause  of  the  scarcity  prevalent  every wIhtc.  It  is  evident  that  the 
llimltHis,  whether  of  t  ln‘ (^^mpany's  jwovimvs  or  Wyoml  them,  only 
rr(piire  somethinii  to  do,  either  |x»litical,  agricultural,  or  domestic, 
and  the V  will  not  give  llurdwara  thought.  The  water  at  the  hath- 
iug- place  was  knee  ami  ancle  thn'p,  and  not  much  al>ove  the  knee 
thnaigh  the  whole  width  of  the  stream  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ghat  : 
towards  the  end  of  the  fair,  however,  the  hrahniMns  of  .ln'ala|K>or  sch'- 
ing  their  jujmntix  were  not  pleased  at  the  sc:intiness  of  the  water,  em- 
ploytnl  a  numher  of  men  to  clear  awnv  the  sand  which  hud  acetimn- 
latal  above  llurdwar  and  impoverishetl  the  hathing*stream.  This 
measure  gave  two  or  three  feet  more  of  water  ;  thev  an*  fn'oticntly 
»»hliged  to  do  so.  After  the  last  rains,  a  sand  hank  had  not  only  heen 
fornietl  in  the  Brumh-kmmd,  hut  rose  to  the  height  of  several  steps  of 
the  Hur-ke(‘-pyr4H‘  in  its  vicinity.  “  .All  this,”  s;iid  Ihmrgn  Dutt. 
his  father  and  the  I’urumhuns,  “  all  this  is  the  effect  of  you  KiriiipH's 
having  put  your  unclean  hands  to  our  Hur-ki't'-pyriv  and  Hrumh- 
ktHUiti,  hv  which  the  figure  of  the  how  (the  dhumwk-akur)  is  lost.** 
During  the  last  days,  after  the  gmwkha  sej>()ys  took  their  station  at 
the  ghat  to  prevent  disturhances,  it  was  sometimes  amusing,  hut  oft- 
ener  j)ainful,  to  see  how  many  jH^or  llindmis  came  hlundering  with 
their  sh(»es  on  to  their  own  hathing-ghat,  and  the  go^wkhas  made  them 
lilerallv  smart  for  their  su])p«»sed  disres|K»ct  at  their  own  shrine  ;  a  few 
cuts  of  the  cane  or  hamluK)  stnui  made  the  jHmr  erring  Hindoo  remein- 
U'r  that  their  Chrhtlau  rulers  were  the  guardians  of  their  idolatrous 
shrines,  and  would  avenge  the  quarrel  of  their  (lunga-jee,  and  see  her 
honoured  with  a  g(md  cane  at  their  hacks,  or  the  cnick  of  a  bludgeon 
on  their  heads.  Kven  when  the  p(H»r  startled  fellow  offers  to  bear 
his  shm*s  in  his  hands  or  under  his  arms,  he  is  not  allowed  to  do  so. 
Sh<ejhl  not  the  novel  intention  of  government  to  enforce  religious  oIk?- 
dience  at  heathen  shrines  Ik*  signified  by  la'at  of  drum,  or  an  ishtihar 
in  different  ])arts  of  the  fair?  that  the  jxKir  pilgrims  may  know  the 
putting  on  of  shoes  at  the  Hur-kee-pyret*  to  be  a  stair  ertwe,  cogniza* 
hie  by  the  regulation,  and  punishable  by  gfwernment  sepoys  !  This 
would  at  least  save  many  a  l)eating  and  many  an  indignity.  A'ery 
happily,  this  year  there  were  no  desolating  fires,  and  few  if  any  rob- 
Wics  or  thefts,  so  altered  f(»r  the  better  is  the  pdicc  fiom  the  times 
when  the  native  nmluh  reigned ;  formerly,  every  year  most  extensive 
robberies  used  to  bt*  committed.* 

‘  (  hristian  rulers  the  guardians  of  idolatrous  slirines  ! '  Surely, 
ft  forms  no  necessary  part  of  j>olice  to  enforce  religious  homage  t4) 
either  duggernaut  or  the  Virgin.  Hut  such  has  l)een,  alas!  the 
atheistic  pidicy  of  the  British  authorities,  military  and  colonial, 
as  well  in  Pagan  as  in  Homan  ('atholic  countries.  There  ia, 
however,  something  so  monstrously  wicked  and  degrailing  to  tlie 
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national  character  in  tliin  comyiulHory  cn  for  cement  of  conformity 
to  the  etiquette  of  iiiolntrv  l>y  *  ('hri^tian  rnlers/  timt  we  cannot 
l^elieve  it  will  l>e  cmhired  when  it  comev  to  l>e  ;^ener«lly  known  m 
this  cmintrv.  We  nnoit  iHfl  to  the  preceding  inteTe«5tinw  detail*, 
the  following  extract  from  the  ne^>«>rt  of  the  same  excellent 
!ni«**ionnrv. 


‘  In  .uhlitiofi  lo  the  instances  of  j>«»rs»»ns  wlio  appear  to  have  Iwnf- 
fite<l  hv  the  hiUnir'*  of  the  vear,  us  detailed  in  tlie  l*eri«Miicjd  AcctaiuU, 


1  shall' juHt  mention  t\voorthn*e  who  may  l»e  included  in  that  numlier. 
•nsiid.a  student  of  the  l*orsian  ('olleoe,  in  htinthle  ctrcumstaiMm, 


Ihimpnisiid. 

who  lias  for  u  '  ear  and  u  half,  or  two  years,  freqtjently  attended  our 


w«>rship,  and  commonlv  attended  me  in  my  aftern«M»n  walks,  and  read 
the  Scriptures  in  Persian  and  (>ord*>o  with  t^eat  attention,  now  shew* 


a  «*oi]si»ierahle  diHjree  of  feelin*^,  and  evinc»*s  a  faith  in  prayer  to  the 
laird  Jesus  not  common  to  a  heathen  mind.  lie  lias  already  heon  won- 
ileretl  at  hv  his  family  for  re;idin‘j:  onr  Scriptures  when  all  retire  at 
ni^ht  ;  an<i  on  tlie  »H*casion  of  some  ilomestic  trouhle.  liis  ready  recol¬ 
lection  of  juiss-.iiics  suited  to  his  distress  shewed  him  not  to  have  read 
in  vain.  He  has  lon«^  wisheti  to  put  the  Hindee  iivmns  into  the  Per¬ 
sian  character,  to  onalde  liim  to  read  and  enjoy  their  devotional  senti¬ 
ments  in  ^inirinit  ;  .ind  now  he  is  euiiaocfl  retnlerini;  into  the  Persian 
character  th»‘  ‘  .Miracles  of  onr  Lord,  with  redci'tions,'  a  work  lie  take* 
^Tcnt  dclii^ht  in.  The  next  person  is  tin*  .Snwnr  mentioned  Udore.  Hi* 
reading  has  I'uded  in  -nch  deep  atfeidion  to  tlu*  truth.s  of  the  (lospel} 
that  of  his  own  .icconi  he  lias  composed  lli8  lines  of  (Wdoo  jtoetry, 
and  ent  it  le<l  the  piece,  *  hi  f.r  hurt  at  inn  In  all  men  in  nrder  that  tke^ 
matin'  snreti'  His  lovi*  of  reailintj  is  on'.it*  and  he  has  of  late  fre¬ 
quently  attemieti  worship.  Tin*  third  iierson  is  Ahdooilah.  He  ha* 
.prown  consid»*ral)ly  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scripture*,  and  lii*  weil- 
nseil  .\riihic  Hihle  is  full  of  martiinai  references  on  the  suhject  of  onr 
.Saviour’s  divinity,  ami  the  fnifilment  of  the  Old  Testament  Scripture* 
in  the  events  ot  his  life.  Fo  facilitate  reference,  he  ha.s  pa^etl  tlie  en¬ 
tire  volume,  .inii  .iftixeil  ilie  corresiiondin*;  jiaijcs  to  the  names  of  the 
>ever.il  Nsiks  in  the  table  of  contents,  which  laaiks  ai.so  he  has  num- 
liereh.  Thrmurhout  >ome  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Ti'Stament,  of 


frequent  leterence.  he  has  taken  the  troiibio  to  ariix  the  miinher  of 
the  verses.  .Miculi’s  ‘  li  hnsc  ^nnirs  forth  have  hern  from  of  aid*  /row 
evvrln%tins,'  .md  /Cecliari all’s  *  henke,  ()  sfrorri,  a£;ninsl  mtf  \hrpherd, 
ami  as^atttst  the  man  that  ix  my  feiluir,  \nith  the  Lord  of  HostJi^*  ht 
i*fiiiiiot  «*ver  :  he  sismis  at  a  los.s  how  to  dismiss  these  texts  'anthoOt 
alhiwin^  the  pre-ex isteiici'  and  eternity  of  our  liord,  and  the  propriety 
ot  thoM*  words  ot  the  afMistle.  ‘  he  thOuijht  it  not  robliorv  to  lie  eflual 
with  (tcHl.'  He  is  also  not  a  little  puzzled  at  verses  8,  7>  uid  o  of 
I•saim  Ixxxii.  when  read  in  connexion  with  .rohn  x.  Ik'l  — 3fi.  He  se« 
vdenrly,  and  is  ''omTHdIeil  to  allow  that  »»ur  .'^aviour  w’as  charged  ’riti 
innkimr  him^^lf  HM  :  that  he  does  not  re|»el  it,  .is  he  ilidthat  of  havinf 
a  ttevil :  that  tlie  Scripture  (|uot(Ml  is  in  dcfriice  of  (xmdnct  which  tht 
Jews  deemed  I  la'jphemy  ;  that  if  the  Scripture  is  not  to  lie  broken, 
'ben  the  last  or  eij^hth  \*ersc  ot  the  imrIhi  mu^t  be  taken  in  connexion 
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fhr  tM’o  on<*s,  nn<l  this  will  lead  us  to  consider  him  who 

U  to  *  inherit  nil  n.itions  ’  ns  Got!  ;  hut  the  ^?d  Vsalm,  ]it>intiuj?  to  the 
Son  ot  G<wl  ns  hnvinj;  ‘  r.ntions  ^ivv'u  him  tor  his  inhcritauce/  shows 
him  to  Iv  nfldrevMMl  ‘  G  (4chI.’  ^!r  cndcnvotirs  to  gel  owr  this  dith- 
cultv  hv  saviue,  G»»d  alone  is  to  t>e  eonvidered  (rod,  and  no  creature  is 
to  1m‘  so  stvled.  I  rejdv  that  he  who  appeared  to  dosliua  is  first  callvil 
a  man.  tlwii  dehovtih.  aTul  in  sonn'  ]>laet's  an  angel,  yet  is  he  pro|a*rlv 
.leliovah.  n»*ri*  he  and  I  think  hn^  nothing  that  is  satisfactory, 

even  to  his  own  mind,  tt»  ohjov-t. 

‘  Alaloolah  nas  tlnmght  to  he  so  near  lln'  I'hristian  character,  that 
in  order  t<*  w  ithdraw  him  }»U(»gether  fn»n\  Mahometans,  a  pious  ofheer 
was  nl»ojit  to  setth’  a  salarv  u]>ou  him  for  life,  and  to  let  him  emph»y 
himself  in  useful  translations,  and  had  sent  mt*  nearly  two  months’ 
salarx  for  tl  a’  purpove.  wh»  n  his  indisposition  obliged  him  to  quit  the 
stntion  and  leave*  the  eountr^ .  and  jmt  a  sto])  to  the  further  ]UMSivntion 
of  the  plan.  'I'h'*  last  person  1  shall  mention,  is  a  hlind  man  \>'hom  I 
used  some  six  ve*ars  hack  tt»  eiuiverse  ^^•ith  at  tht‘  Knheenvs’.  I'his 
p«M»r  man,  after  a  I«ui4:  ahsemv  in  the  country,  has  agaiti  t>>ine  to  liye 
in  tin*  eitN,  and  ha**  ImuiuI  his  wa\.  hv  the  aid  of  an  attendant,  to  the 
Himlet*  worship,  \\hieii  he  attends,  \>  ith  great  anxiety. on  Sunduis  and 
Wrdiiesdav>.  (hi  his  reeover\  from  st'vere  sickness,  I  one  day  said  to 
him,  ‘‘  N»or-<i.is.  von  are  alive  apiin  !  ’’  ‘  Yt*s,”  said  he,  “  1  shall 
wear  out  a  coverlet  or  twee  more:  what  idse  shall  I  do.^”  Such  uas 
his  estimate  of  life!  1  trust  that  tlie  good  he  formerly  derived  from 
what  he  heard,  has  induced  him  thu^  to  resort  to  the  means  of  gospel 
knowlcdp*  once  more 

‘  It  only  remains  fur  me  state,  tliat  tiie  iiumlH'r  of  h<M)ks  and 
tracts  distributed  through  the  year,  at  limne  ami  ahr4»ad,  is  (illlU,  con¬ 
sisting  of  7‘d  volumes,  and  Ami  single  jiortioiis  of  the  Scripture,  (i  of 
thf  four  gosyiels,  Kfl)  pamphlets,  and  712JI  tracts  aiul  hymn  h(»oks  ; 
raid  these  are  yiartlv  scattered  in  the  ueighhouriiig  districts,  and  partly 
carried  far  h(‘vond  the  (kunpanv’s  provinces  ;  and  my  hnmhle  liojic  is, 
that,  a>  g(MHl  seed,  some  jairtion  of  it  will  imtsl  certainly  spring  up 
ind  hear  fruit  to  tiie  eternal  life  of  inaa\ 

The  printing  and  distributiem  of  Keligious  'i'racts  in  the  va¬ 
rious  dialects  of  India,  form  one  of  the  im))ortaiit  objects  to  which 
the  exertions  of  the  Scrainymn^  Brethren  are  directed.  During 
the  yctir  upwards  of  .‘JldKM*  I'racls  w  ere  issued  in  Heii- 

fftlet-,  Hindce.  Assamese,  and  liuriiitse.  One  of  the  llindee 
I'racis  is  ‘a  Life  of  C’hrisl,'  translated  from  ‘a  poelieal  Ilar- 
‘  mony  of  the  I'our  (ios|)els  eoiiiposed  in  Bengalei*  by  Jiainho. 
‘  shoo,  whose  name  will  bt  familiar  to  the  early  friends  <#f  the 
Itidian  ISlission.'  \\  v  confess  that  our  curiosiiy  would  lie*  no( 
*  little  gratii'ied  b\  iiaving  a  syieeiiiien  of  tliis  *  jxietieal  llar- 
tnony '  rendered  into  l\ngiisb.  'J'Ik*  Hurinesi.*  tracts  were  euiii- 
p<».sed  by  Ih.  «Judson.  and  prinleil.  at  bis  request,  tor  the  use  of 
the  |K*opit  of  Arracan.  • 

for  tiu*  rcp()ri>  lesyieeting  ibe  hcliooU  and  the  (ollege,  we  inufel 
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refer  our  readers  to  the  Number  before  us,  which  will  amply  n*- 
|Miy  ))erusal.  \Vc  must  express  our  regeec,  however,  that  the 
interesting  statements  wliich  it  contains,  are  not  exhibited  to 
l)ctter  advantage,  being  scattered  through  a  mass  of  documents ; 
and  as  there  is  found  nothing  like  a  general  view  or  summary  of 
tlic  o|)erations  of  the  Mission,  it  is  diHicult  to  arrive  at  any 
clear  or  accurate  estimate  of  the  results.  The  want  of  a  regular 
re|)ort  from  the  Serampore  Hrcthren  is  ill  supplied  by  the  brief 
address  ‘  to  the  Friends  of  the  Mission  at  home.’ 

Hut  what  a  H])herc  of  Missionary  labour  and  enterprise  is  that 
vast  em])ire  to  which  these  details  relate  !  What  are  we  doing,  as 
a  country  for  the  religious  welfare  of  the  hundred  millions  of 
India  ?  Idolatry  is  giving  way  on  every  hand,  hut  are  we  prepared 
to  occupy  the  ceded  territory  in  the  name  of  the  only  true  God 
and  Jesus  Christ,  the  Sent  of  the  Father?  'rherc  is,  we  fear, 
an  apathy  in  the  public  mind  with  regard  to  India,  which  ])revent8 
any  appeal  on  Ixdialf  of  its  inhabitants  from  liaving  its  due  effect, 
whether  it  relates  to  their  social  condition  or  their  religious  des¬ 
titution.  The  Serampore  Mission,  viewed  in  its  almost  romantic 
origin,  its  self  supported  exertions,  and  its  stupendous  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  department  of  Biblical  translation,  forms  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  chapters  in  the  history  of  Protcstiint  Missions, 
and  it  has  certainly  accomplished  more  for  India  than  all  other 
Institutions  put  together,  not  excepting  Bishop’s  College  itself. 


Art.  XII.  Ldterx  to  the  English  Puhlict  On  the  Condition,  Abuses, 
and  Ca|Mibilitit‘K  ot*  the  National  Univcrsitit‘s,  No.  I.  By  a 
itradiiate  of  Ciiiiihridge.  bvo.,  pp.  48.  London,  1838. 

‘  JRE-  the  Universitieit  in  a  healthy  and  proper  condition  f 
uM  *  presumes  to  answer  this  question  in  the  nega- 

‘  live,’  says  the  Writer  of  tliis  pamphlet,  (himself  a  Member  of 
the  University  of  ('amhridge,)  ‘is  almost  compelled  to  suffer  a 
*  moral  martyrdom.'  But  who  dares  with  still  greater  boldness 
to  answer  in  the  affirmative  ?  'Fhe  country  has  a  right  to  put 
the  (juestion,  and  the  truth  must  Ih‘  elicited.  The  statements 
contained  in  this  pamphlet  challenge  and  demand  the  attention 
of  Parliament,  the  great  conservator  of  our  National  Institutions. 
Passing  over  the  remarks  u|K)n  the  system  of  ordinary  education, 
which  requires,  this  Writer  contends,  a  thorough  revision,  we  shall 
notice  the  ahuscs  to  which  he  directs  attention.  The  first  and 
greatest  is  that  ‘  almost  impassible  barrier’  against  all  reformation 
in  the  University,  the  Caput^  or  governing  body. 

*  Tlie  ('apul,  it  prevents  the  if\trodueti(Mi  of  almost  all  <»th€*r  im¬ 
provements  ]»reeludes  aLo  the  possibility  of  its  own  reformation.  It 
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must  ftign  iu  own  death-warniiit  before  it  fallu ;  and  this  we  am 
scarct‘ly  hope  that  it  will  ever  do.  Each  individual  member  has  power 
tu  »top  such  a  procivding ;  dud  considering  the  manner  in  whicn  the 
('uput  is  chosen,  we  cannot  expect  to  find  six  individuals  who  are 
sulticicntly  lumest  and  self-denying  thus  to  sacrifice  their  power  and 
their  in»|H>rtaiice  to  the  gt)od  of  the  community.  It  were  well  if  the 
Tniversities  would  reform  themselves,  without  any  interposition  from 
without.  Hut  the  g<MHl  of  the  nation  must  not  he  sacrinced  either  to 
their  laziness  or  their  inability  of  action.  1  believe  this  to  be  a  case 
where  the  iuterference  of  the  legislature  is  absolutely  necessjiry ;  and 
it  is  to  Im  hoped  that  those  members  of  the  University,  who  arc  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  change  in  this  particular,  will  in  their  in¬ 
dividual  ca|)acity  ])etition  the  Government  upon  the  subject.  1  do  not 
indml  wish  to  see  the  Caput  abolished.  1  tnink  it  has  its  use  in  such 
g  lM»dy  us  the  University.  But  if  the  members  which  compose  it  were 
> early  chosen  by  vote  in  the  three  faculties  and  the  two  houses,  and  if 
the  latter  should  each  send  two  members  instead  of  one,  a  Caput  thus 
constituted,  and  carrying  or  rejecting  by  a  majority  of  suffrages  any 
measure  which  might  Ik*  brought  before  it,  would  be  a  useful  council 
fi»r  the  prepanition  of  business  to  be  laid  Imfore  the  Senate,  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  intrusion  of  absurd  and  mischievous  novelties,  and  would  form, 
as  the  Caput  was  originally  intended,  a  governor  t<»  the  whole  legisla¬ 
tive  machine.* 

The  next  gross  abuse  consists  of  the  present  condition  of 
several  of  the  Professorships. 

‘  And  first,  the  Lady  Margaret  Professorship  of  Divinity,  held  by 
Dr.  Herbert  Marsh,  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  The  stipend  of  the 
Professorship  is  twenty  marks  per  annum  on  the  foundation  of  Lady 
Margaret,  and  the  rectorial  tithes  of  the  valuable  Living  of  Terrington 
in  Norfolk,  granted  by  James  I.  The  present  Professor  was  elected 
in  the  year  1807.  Now  what  has  the  Bishop  done  for  the  University 

the  ttrenty-eight  years  during  which  he  has  filled  the  Divinity 
chair  ?  He  has  delivered  thirty-four  lectures  from  St.  Mary’s  pulpit ! !  f 
not  one  of  mhich  has  been  preached  within  the  last  six  or  seven  years!  !  ! 
Thus  arc  the  students  robl)ed  of  those  advantages  which  are  justly 
their  right,  and  which  the  University  has  it  within  her  jx)wer  to  atford 
them.’ 

‘  The  second  of  these  abused  Professorships  which  claims  our  atten- 
tiim  is  that  of  Casuistry,  at  present  held  by  Doctor  Barnes,  Master  of 
St.  Peter’s  College.  Dr.  Barnes  was  elected  in  the  year  1813;  and 
in  the  twertty-two  years  during  which  he  has  occupied  the  Professor's 
Chair,  he  has,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  never  delivered  so  much  as  one 
lecture.  The  worthy  Professor,  now'  a  very  old  man, — certainly  so  old 
as  to  have  been  t<»tally  unfit  to  hold  a  Profcssoiship  at  any  period 
within  the  last  twenty  years, — must,  I  am  afraid,  have  exertra  the 
utmost  efforts  of  his  art  to  quiet  his  ow'ii  conscience  as  to  the  manner 
of  his  eh*ction.  But  let  the  reader  judge  for  himsedf.  “  The  electors 
to  this  Professorsliip  are  the  \'^icc-Chancellor,  the  Regius  and  the 
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LaiIv  Margaret  Proft^^ayrsi  t»f  Divinity,  ami  the  Maater  of  8t. 

College;  auil  iu  niae  of  an  equality  of  sutfragen,  the  Maater  of  St. 
Peter’s  has  the  casting  vote.”  Thun  we  see  tliat  Dr.  Barnes  himself 
poaseHMHl  two  votes  out  of  Hve.  Dr.  Barnes  was  elected  the  Profesiair! 
and  the  Mtudents  have  thus  lieen  rohhed  of  the  l)eneht  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessorship  fur  two  and  twenty  y«irs  !  ! ! 

‘  Now  it  niav  he  very  true  that  a  Professorship  of  Caxmstry^  in  it* 
atricUT  signiheation,  cannot  at  the  present  (iay  he  of  much  importance; 
but  were  the  ProfesM»rship  under  proper  direction,  its  objects  and  cha- 
iticti'r  might  he  exteiidtsl  so  as  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  while  its  nature  should  he  quite  in  uiiisfui  with  the  intentions 
of  the  founder.  No  Pmfessorship  of  M«»ral  Phihisophy,  <ir  of  any 
hmiieh  of  psvchohigv,  now  exists  in  tlie  University.  These  great  de¬ 
fects  might  he  supplied  hy  an  extension  of  the  Professorship  of  Casuis¬ 
try  ;  and  1  stronglv  reconimeiul  to  the  Senate  that  it  take  this  matter 
into  coiisideratifui.  The  Hrst  object  of  its  efforts  must  he  to  acquire  a 
controlling  ptiwer  iiver  the  electors,  in  order  that  it  may  prevent  the 
rt*curn*nce  of  the  present  mischief.  A  dispensaticui  must  then  be 
Miiight,  from  the  retpiirenient  that  **  the  Proft»8s<tr  must  l)e  a  D.D.  or 
B.D.,  and  not  less  than  fi»rty  years  of  age,”  (a  stipulation  which  may 
have  Ihhmi  very  useful  in  the  year  Itilsl,  when  the  Professorship  was 
foundiHl,  Imt  which  in  the  pn*sent  state  of  sm’iety  is  highly  incon¬ 
venient).  Ami  lastly,  the  .stipend  (78/.  per  annum)  should  Ihi  in- 
crettMHl,  either  hy  subscription  or  from  the  University  chest  ;  and  the 
Prtifessor  should  henceforward  Ik*  exm^ctwl  to  deliver  frequent  and 
o|K.*n  lectunrs  on  Psychology  and  floral  Philosophy. 

*  Lastly,  let  us  notice  the  Lucasian  Professor sfiip  of  Mathematics, 
;uid  the  Lowndean  ProfeH.sorship  of  A.stronomy,  held  respectively  by 
Mr.  Buhhuge  and  ^Ir.  Lax  ;  the  one  electe<l  in  1828,  and  the  other  in 
1785.  Thesti|K'nd  of  the  latter  is  about  888/.  per  annum  ;  the  emolu¬ 
ments  of  the  f(»rmer,  I  lM.*lieve,  arc  nearly  i*quul.  Will  it  l)e  lielieved  that 
neither  of  the  present  Prof'esxtprs  et'cr  (ielit'cr  a  sin^fe  lecture?  They 
up|)ear  in  the  University  for  a  few  ilays  once  a-yenr,  to  examine  three 
or  four  aindidates  f»r  the  Smith’s  prize  ;  beyond  this  their  Professor- 
shijw  are  cxunplete  sim*cun*s  !  To  the  former  of  these  Profeswirships 
the  electors  are  the  \'ict»-Uhancellor  and  all  the  Masters  of  Collt*ges  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  in  the  |>ower  of  the  University  to  prevent  the  abuse 
which  now  exists.  The  electors  and  trustees  of  the  Lowmdean  Pro¬ 
fessorship  are  “  The  Lord  High  Chancellor,  The  Lord  High  Trea¬ 
surer,  The  Lord  President  of  the  Privy  Council,  The  Liird^  Privy 
Seal,  and  the  Lord  Steward  of  the  King’s  Household;”  it  therefore 
hecomi*s  the  duty  of  His  Majesty’s  (lovenimeiit  to  interfere.* 

Another  evil  of  which  this  Writer  cx)inplains,  the  mention  of 
whicli  will  startle  the  n»ader,  is  the  iH)verty  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  T'he  rolietp*^  are  rich,  Imt  the  University, 
he  says,  is  very  |)oor.  T'he  former  may  abound  in  wealth,  while 
the  mtf’ers  of  the  latter  an*  empty.  'Phis  distinction  we  can  un¬ 
derstand  ;  hut  wc  must  waive  entering  into  this  part  of  the  (pics- 
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liow.  The  pjimphlet  which,  it  secnis’  to  he  f>11owed  by  other 
I.ettcrs  on  the  same  subject,  concludes  with  urging  upon  the 
Writer  s  countiy  men  a  watchful  attention  to  the  subject. 

<  It  is  a  question  in  which  the  interests  of  every  individnal  are  con- 
cernoil,  and  which  should  unite  every  grade  of  political  opinion.  It  Is 
g  subject  w  hose  magnitude  is  far  beyond  the  siwn  of  imrty  politics, 
gud  which  should  crush  all  preiudiei*s  and  all  distinctions.  Let  the 
good,  the  w  ise,  the  honest,  of  all  sentiments,  lie  here  united ;  let  the 
fgther  rememlicr  that  the  interests  of  his  children  are  at  stake — the 
patriot,  the  w'ell-bt'ing  of  his  country — the  moralist,  the  advancement 
of  his  species  ;  let  the  religious  man  reflect  U|>on  the  diffusion  of  his 
fgith — the  philanthropist,  on  the  happiness  of  the  world  ;  let  i*ach 
consider  that  the  one  great  object  of  his  being  is  the  service  of  his  (Jod 
gnd  the  w'elfare  of  his  fellow'-mcn  ;  let  e;\ch  one,  putting  away  all 
party  prejudices,  yield  himself  to  the  direction  of  his  conscience,^ and 
tkr  I 'uiversities  wiil  be  reformed* 
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NOTICES. 


Art  Xlll.  Sonnets,  l»y  Edwanl  Moxoii.  Fart  Second.  Hvo.,  pp.  :i4. 

London,  UilM. 

It  i»  not  usual  to  notice  a  ^second  part  of  a  puhlication  Wforo  havinjj 
seen  the  first ;  but  as  every  Sonnet  is  a  complete  jKH.Mn  in  itself,  and 
as  these  paf;es  are  but  a  strinj;  of  what  have  U'cn  termed  the  jewels 
«if  the  Muse,  we  shall  discharge  our  duty  by  giving  a  sample  or  two 
of  thtise  U'fore  us.  Mr.  Moxoii  has  caught,  we  think,  much  i>f  the 
gt'iuiine  spirit  of  this  delicate  exotic  <»f  liteniture ;  but  he  need  scjircely 
la?  told  that  his  Sonnets  cjiiinot  rank  among  the  legitimate  varieties. 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  tt»  wln»m  thesi*  pages  ore  inscril>ed,  has  shewn  that  a 
rigid  adherence  to  the  Italian  moiM  is  not  incompatible  with  grace; 
<*ase,  or  strength  ;  and  it  is  always  worth  while  to  shew  that  the  p<»et 
has  not  l>ee!i  conqueretl  by  the  self  inqmsed  dithculty  of  his  task. 


‘  SONNET  III. 


‘  The  cygnet  cresteri  on  the  purple  water ; 

The  fawn  at  play  lieside  its  graceful  daui ; 

On  cowslip  Imnk,  in  spring,  the  artless  lamb ; 

The  hawthorn  n>l)ed  in  white,  May’s  fragrant  daughter ; 

The  willow  weeping  o’er  the  silent  stream  ; 

Tlie  rich  laburnnm  with  its  golden  show ; 

Tlu*  fairy  vision  of  a  poet's  dream  ; 

On  summer  eve  earth’s  many  coloured  bow ; 

Diana  at  her  Inith  ;  Aurora  bright ; 

The  dove  that  sits  and  singeth  o'er  her  woe's ; 

The  star  of  eve ;  the  lily,  child  of  light ; 

Fair  Venus’  self,  as  fnmi  the  sea  she  rose  !  ^ 

Imagine  these*,  and  I  in  tnith  will  prove 
Thev  are  not  half  so  fair  as  she  I  love.* 


‘  SONNET  XVIII. 

*  Rouen !  I  uiilked  among  thy  narrow  streets 
With  adoration  dumb  anil  pious  awe  ; 

'Fhy  {Xilaces  and  holy  piles  I  saw, 

Fond’ring  as  he  who  in  old  picture  meets 
M  ith  venerable  faces — men  whose  story 
Is  blended  with  their  country's.  Much  I  mused. 
And  grieved  that  War  and  Rapine  had  abused 
Humanity,  and  made  even  scenes  of  glory 
Sicken  the  mind.  I  thought  of  her  who  here 
Stood  at  the  stake ;  henceforth  where'er  I  stray'd. 


LH]1 

(Such  the  heart’s  sympathy,  though  many  a  year 
Had  since  elapsed)  whether  in  field,  or  shade, 

(>r  where  their  time»worn  fronts  old  altars  rt'ar, 

My  thoughts  were  erer  with  thee,  Gallant  Maid  !  ’ 


Art.  XIV.  The  Architectural  Magazine  and  Journal.  C’onducted  by 
J.  C.  Loudon.  Nos.  1  to  1(>.  1834,  5. 

Wf  are  not  aware  that  it  can  be  necessary  for  us  to  go  beyond  a  simple 
tnnouncement  of  this  x-arious  and  useful  miscellany.  It  contams 
Munothing  to  suit  most  readers  who  take  an  interest  in  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  architectural  science  and  the  comforts  which  de|H‘nd  on 
internal  arrangement.  Mr.  I^iidon’s  name  is  a  security  for  efficient 
editing,  and  he  has,  among  his  contributors,  wTiters  of  conspicuous 
talent.  We  have  b«*n  somewhat  surprised  at  the  lil)erality  manifested 
in  the  supply  of  w(¥>dcnt  illustrations  ;  and  wc  are  glad  to  observe  this 
indication  of  an  extensive  sale. 


Art.  XV.  The  Ganicner's  Dictionary.  By  Philip  Miller.  Ninth 
Edition.  Nos.  1  to  3.  Price  If.  each.  London,  1833. 

A  DICTIONARY  of  Gardening  is  among  the  most  indi8()eusable  of 
works  of  reference.  From  the  humble  chcrisher  of  myrtles  and  mig- 
nionette,  to  the  dilettante  florist  surrounded  by  a  wdlJcrness  of  scent 
and  colour,  the  want  of  such  a  volume,  may  be  fairly  reckoned  as  equi¬ 
valent  to  the  absence  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  its  iMisseasion  may 
be  taken  as  a  marvellously  near  approach  to  the  summmn  bonum. 
With  many  and  obvious  defects.  Miller’s  Dictionary  has  been  found 
lM>th  practically  and  theoretically  useful,  and  the  present  edition  ap- 
pi*ars  to  UK.  so  far  os  we  can  judge  without  actual  comparison,  a  very 
divided  iniprovcincnt  on  the  former  publications.  Of  the  plates  we 
cannot  sjteak  in  terms  of  high  praise. 


.\rt.  XVI. — Hymns  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  Wrung  Minds. 
By  Anne  Houlditch.  Second  Edition.  18mo,  pp.  59.  London. 

\63Ck 

Is  it  ]X)Hsible  that  these  Hymns  can  have  reached  a  second  edi¬ 
tion  ? 

*  Hymn  xvi. 

‘  “  His  mouth  is  most  sweet.”— Cant.  v.  18. 

'  O  how  sweet  the  mouth  of  Jesus ! 

All  be  says  how  wise  and  kind  ; 

Not  a  word  but  what  must  please  us 
If  we  have  a  heavenly  mind. 

&c.  &c.  dfC. 
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•  Hymn  xxvi. 

*  ()  Jesus,  how  kind  is  thy  love 

To  the  child  who  thy  Gospel  relieves ! 

Yes,— Jesus  is  mild  as  the  dove 

To  the  dear  little  soul  that  believes. 

&c.  &c.  SiC. 

Pious  intention  cannot  redeem  such  sad  doggrel  as  this.  Surely 
there  was  no  uniiit  of  *  hymns  for  infant  minds.' 


Art.  XVII.  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Oriental  Historical  Manuscripts,  in  the  Tamil  Language:  trans¬ 
lated  ;  with  Annotations.  By  VVilliam  Taylor,  Missionary.  Volume 
1,  4to.  boards,  to  be  completed  in  Two  volumes. 

Prepariii)'  for  Publication,  An  Inquiry  respecting  the  best  manner 
of  disgorging  the  duty  of  Public  Prayer.  By  W.  Walford,  late 
Tutor  in  the  Academy  at  Homerton. 

Prej>aring  for  Publication,  'fhe  Life  of  John  Jebb,  D.D.,  F.R.S., 
late  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Ardfert,  and  Aghadoe.  With  a  Selection 
from  his  Letters,  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Forster,  B.D.,  formerly  Do¬ 
mestic  Chaplain  to  Bishop  Jebb,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Ash-next-Sand- 
wich,  aud  one  of  the  Six  Preachers  in  the  Cathedral  of  Christ,  Can¬ 
terbury.  Two  Vols.  Bvo.  with  Portraits. 

In  the  Press,  The  Doctrine  of  Atonement  and  Sacrifice,  evinced 
fn»in  the  Scriptures,  and  confirmed  from  the  Sacraments:  Errors  Con- 
sideretl,  and  Difficulties  of  Theists  and  Infidels  Removed.  By  John 
Whitley,  D.D.,  Author  of  “  The  Scheme,  &c.  of  Prophecy,*'  **  The 
Blood  of  Jesus  Christ  Cleanseth  from  all  Sin."  In  One  Vol.  Bvo. 

Nearly  ready,  dedicated  by  Permission,  to  the  Venerable  Archdeacon 
Butler,l().D.,  The  Elements  of  Latin  Grammar,  for  the  Use  of  Schools. 
By  Richard  Hiley ;  Author  of  an  English  Grammar,  &c.  &c. 

Pre|Kiring  for  Publication,  a  Complete  and  Uniform  Edition  of  the 
Works  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers,  to  be  Published  in  Duodecimo,  in 
successive  Quarterly  Volumes,  price  Six  Shillings  each,  handsomely 
liound  in  cloth.  The  First  Volume  will  appear  in  the  beginning  of 
January,  IBBB. 

Shortly  will  apiK'ar,  in  2  voU.  small  Bvo,  The  Rcliques  of  Father 
Prout,  late  P.P.  of  Watergrassliill,  in  the  County  of  Cork,  Ireland. 
Collecteil  and  .Arranged  by  Oliver  Yorke.  Illustrated  by  Alfred 
I'roquil. 

In  1  vol.  small  Bvo,  I'he  Greek  Piistoral  Poets:  Theocritus,  Bion, 
Olid  Mttschus.  Done  into  English  by  M.  J.  Chapman,  M.A.  of  Trinity 
College*,  Cambridge. 


Litrranf  int^fi^nmee.  203 

The  First  Portion  of  a  uniform  and  complete  illustration  of  the 
2oolo^’  of  Great  Britain,  \ni..  The  History  of  British  Fishes.  By 
William  Yarrell,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  will  be  completed  in  May  next,  in 
2  vols.  8vo.  The  Second  Portion  of  this  Senes  will  be  The  History 
of  British  Quadru|^s.  By  Thomass  IWll,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  F.L  S.  In 
1  Vol.  8vo.  .Part  1.  w’ill  appear  in  June.  Mr.  Bell's  work  >vill  be 
followeil  by  a  History  of  British  Birtls,  in  2  vols. ;  a  History  of  British 
Reptiles,  in  1  vol. ;  a  Histor>'  of  British  Cnistacea,  1  vol.;  and  a  His¬ 
tory  of  British  Zoophytes,  1  vol. 

Mr.  Samouellc  wnll  republish,  in  Monthly  Parts,  the  Second  Edition 
of  the  Entomoloftist's  Useful  Compendium,  with  considerable  Altera¬ 
tions  and  Additions.  To  be  completed  in  about  14  Parts  ;  with  a 
Calendar  in  every  Part  of  the  Insects  usually  found  in  certain  Loca¬ 
lities  during  the  Months. — The  first  wiW  appear  on  the  Blst  of  March. 

Mr.  Curtis  has  just  published  a  Map  of  the  Prind|)al  Nerves  and 
Bloodvessels  of  the  Head,  chiefly  with  a  view  of  shewing  their  con¬ 
nexion  with  and  influence  on  the  Organs  of  Sight  and  Hearing. 
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AHT.  XVIII.  WORKS  RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 


■JOORArHT. 

Memoirs  of  the  Lifts  Works,  and  Cor- 
reepondtmcc  of  Sir  W’illiam  Temple,  Bart. 
Hy  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Peregrine 
Courtenay.  In  2  vols.  8vo,  with  piUrait, 
price  28i.  in  lioards. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  Bart.,  LL.Dn  F.U.S.,  &c.  In  2 
voU.  bvo,  with  portrait,  price  285.  in  bds. 

IllSTOHY. 

The  History  of  the  Overthrow  of  the 
Roman  Kinpire,  and  the  Formation  of  the 
princi|)al  Kurojiean  Slates.  From  original 
aources.  Oriental  and  Kurojican,  and  com¬ 
prising  the  latest  elucidations  of  the  Con* 
tinental  and  Knglish  antiquarians  and  scho¬ 
lars.  By  W.  C.  Taylor,  LL.l).,  M.R.A.S., 
and  F.S.S.  In  1  voL  12mo,  price  tis. 
cloth. 

MISCILLANEOUS. 

On  the  Mental  Illumination  and  Moral 
Improvement  of  Mankind  ;  illustrateil  with 
numerous  Kngravings.  By  I'homas  Dick, 
LL.D., author  of  the  Christian  Philosopher, 
&c.  12mo.,  8s.  cloth. 

Artisans  and  Machinery  ;  the  Moral  and 
l*hysical  Condition  of  the  Manufacturing 
l*0|>ulatiun  considert'd,  with  reference  to 


Mechanical  Substitutes  for  Human  Labouh 
By  Peter  Gaskell,  Esq.,  Surgeon.  6a. 

THEOLOGY. 

ITte  Purity  of  the  Church,  a  sermon  de¬ 
livered  at  the  Monthly  Mi'cting  of  Ass(^ 
dated  Churches  and  Pastors,  held  at  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Fletcher’s  Meeting-house,  on  the 
5th  March  I8S5.  By  Thomas  Morell, 
Coward  College.  6r/. 

The  Allegeil  Inefficiency  of  the  Volun¬ 
tary'  System,  consideretl  in  a  I^'cture  deli¬ 
vered  at  the  Rev.  Ed.  Gilt's’  Mt'eting- 
house,  Salters-hall,  in  behalf  of  the  British 
Voluntaiy  Church  Society  ;  with  notes  and 
ap|R‘udix.  6d, 

Philosophy  of  Religion  ;  or,  an  Illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  Moral  l..aws  of  the  Universe. 
By  'I'homas  Dick,  LL.D.,  author  of  the 
Christian  Philosopher,  &e.  'Phird  edition, 
l2mo..  Ss.  cloth.  i 

The  Bridgewater  Treatise,  on  the  jxiwer, 
wisflom  and  goodness  of  God,  as  manifested 
in  the  Adaptation  of  External  Nature  to  the 
Intellectual  and  Moral  Constitution  of  Man. 
By  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  fourth  edition. 
In  2  vols.,  8vo.,  lbs.  cloth. 

Sermons.  By  the  late  Dr.  'Fhomas 
M*Crie,  author  of  the  ‘  Life  of  John  Knox,’ 
&c.  In  8vo,  price  10*.  Gd. 
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